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New Hampshire has but a single sea- 
port, and her shipping interest is neces- 
sarily limited, yet her one sea-port has a 
safe and superior harbor. and its location 
is naturally a most advantageous one for 
commanding the trade, not only of a 
large section of New England, but far 
beyond. evento the great North-west. 
Portsmouth is, in fact, the nearest, and 
naturally the most readily accessible 
ocean port to Ogdensburg, and had its 
citizens, and the people of the State of 
New Hampshire generally, been thor- 
oughly alive to their opportunity, and 
animated by a proper degree of local and 
State pride, our sea-port might have been 
to-day the successful rival of Boston—a 
great commercial emporium, command- 
ing a vost foreign and domestic trade. 

Something has been done, however. by 
Portsmouth in years past, in ship-build- 
ing and the carrying trade. and, although 
it can never secure the position which it 
might once easily have attained, it is to 
be hoped that the future will witness, at 
least, a higher degree of prosperity in 
this direction than has heretofore been 
developed. 

Among the representatives of the en- 
terprise and industry of Portsmouth dur- 
ing the past half century, there is per- 
haps no one more worthy of mention, or 
who has attained in a higher degree the 
respect and esteem of the community 


than the Hon. DANIEL MaRcy, and cer- 
tainly no one has been the recipient of 
stronger tokens of public favor. Mr. 
Marcy was born in Portsmouth, Novem- 
ber 7, 1810, being now in his sixty-eighth 
year. His father, Peter Marcy, was a 
native of Bordeaux, France, but came to 
this country in early youth, with Capt. 
George Huntress of Portsmouth, in 
which place he made his home, but pur- 
sued the occupation of a sailor, in the 
West India and coasting trade, attaining 
the position of ship-master. He married 
a Miss Knight, from one of the old fam- 
ilies of Eliott, Me., by whom he had 
three sons—Samuel, Peter and Daniel. 
When Daniel, the youngest. was a child 
of two years, Mrs. Marcy died, leaving 
the boys to their father’s care. He had 
little time to devote to their instruction 
and guidance, but did the best he could 
for them, with the limited means at his 
command, and himself died, ten years 
later, leaving to his sons the simple her- 
itage of a gvod name and an honest ex- 
ample. 

Samuel Marcy, the eldest of the broth- 
ers, went to sea, at twelve years of age, 
under Capt. Titus Salter. He followeda 
sailor’s life for a number of years, but 
finally engaged in business as a stevedore 
at New Orleans, which city he thence; 
forth made his home, and was quite suc- 
cessful in business. He married a Miss 











Perkins of Dover, and died some years 
ago, at about sixty years of age, leaving 


his wife and three children. The widow 
and two surviving daughters still reside 
in New Orleans. 

Peter Marcy, the second son, was ap- 
prenticed at an early age to Isaac Nelson, 
a prominent ship carpenter of Ports- 
mouth, with whom he served the usual 
term of seven years, completing his ser- 
vice in 1828, when about twenty-one 
years of age. Witha full stock of Yan- 
kee ‘“‘pluck” and courage as his capital, 
with his chest of tools, he immediately 
embarked for New Orleans in the ship 
Wm. Badger, paying twenty-five dol- 
lars passage money, and working at his 
trade upon the ship during the voyage. 
Arriving in New Orleans, he was not 
long in laying the foundation for future 
success. He built the first dry dock in 


that city, and soon established a large 
and profitable business, in which, to- 
gether with his subsequent shipping ven- 
tures, in company with Daniel. he has 
gained an ample fortune, although suf- 
fering greatly, as a matter of course, 
through the losses and depreciation con- 
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sequent upon the late unhappy civil 
war. He has been prominently engaged 
in public affairs, and was for sixteen 
years a member of the Louisiana Legis- 
lature, and has held and retains in the 
fullest degree the confidence of the peo- 
ple among whom he resides. Although 
retired from public life and active busi- 
ness, he is still in the enjoyment of vig- 
orous health and mental activity, and 
manifests a lively interest in all matters 
looking to a restoration of the commer- 
cial and general prosperity of the coun- 
try. ** Waverley,” his family seat, locat- 
ed across the river in Algiers, now a 
part of the city of New Orleans, is the 
abode of substantial comfort and ele- 
gance, and commands an extensive view 
ot the city and shipping. His wife was 
an accomplished Southern lady, intelli- 
gence of whose sudden death has just 
been received at Portsmouth at the time 
of writing this article. He has five chil- 
dren, two sons and three daughters. 
Daniel Marcy, the subject of our 
sketch, at twelve years of age, or about 
the time of his father’s death, went to 
work upon a farm in the vicinity, but the 














inclination for a sea-faring life, always 
strong in the family, could not be over- 
come, and the following year found him 
engaged on board a vessel bound to 
Demarara, in the West Indies, under 
Capt. Sheafe. From this time until 1831 
he followed the sea, in the coasting and 
West India service, the larger portion of 
the time, but remaining at home in 
Portsmouth a few months each year for 
several years to attend school, Mr. Wil- 
liam Harris, a popular and successful 
teacher of those days, being his instruc- 
tor. 

In 1831, being then twenty-one years 
of age, Mr. Marcy went to New Orleans, 
where he engaged in the service of 
Messrs. R. D. Shepard and Judah Truro, 
two wealthy residents of that city, large- 
ly interested in shipping and commerce. 
He engaged as shipmaster in the foreign 
trade, and remained in their employ, in 
continuous service as shipmaster, for a 
period of eleven years. In 1842 he en- 
tered into an arrangement with his em- 
ployers, Messrs. Shepard and Truro, and 
his brother Peter, for the building of a 
ship at Portsmouth, all taking an inter- 
est in the vessel, and he came to Ports- 
mouth to superintend its construction. 
When it was completed, he took com- 
mand of the ship for its first voyage. 

This arrangement, by which a ship 
was built at Portsmouth each year under 
Capt. Marey’s supervision, and its first 
voyage made under his command, con- 
tinued until 1851, when Messrs. Shepard 
and Truro withdrew from business. 
Capt. Marcy, however, in company with 
his brother Peter, inducing citizens of 
Portsmouth to share in each venture, 
continued his operations in the ship- 
building line until the outbreak of the 
rebellion, the consequences of which 
were fatal to the ship-building interest, 
and almost totally destructive to Ameri- 
can commerce. He made his last voyage 
as master of a vessel in 1852, in which 
year he built the ship Franklin Pierce. 
This final voyage was from Portsmouth 
to New Orleans, from there to Liverpool 
with a cargo of cotton, and return to 
New York with eight hundred and fifty 
emigrant passengers. From that time 
Capt. Marcy remained mostly at home in 
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Portsmouth, although frequently called 
to the South through his business asso- 
ciations with his brother at New Or- 
leans. 

In the spring of 1854, when in New 
York on his return from a Southern trip, 
he received intelligence of his election to 
the Legislature of his native State, an 
honor which he had never sought or ex- 
pected, for although an ardent Demo- 
crat, with decided political convictions, 
he had taken no part in active politics. 
He accepted the position, however, and 
attended faithfully to his duties as a ser- 
vant of the public, acquitting himself so 
acceptably as to be continued in legisla- 
tive service for several successive years, 
first in the House, and then for two years 
in the Senate. In 1861 he received the 
nomination of the Democracy of the First 
Congressional District for Representa- 
tive to Congress, but was defeated by 
Gen. Marston of Exeter, the Republican 
eandidate. At the next election, in 
March, 1863, Gen. Marston being then in 
service in the field, and Joel Eastman of 
Conway the Republican candidate, Capt. 
Marcy, who was again the candidate of 
the Democracy, was elected, and served 
as a member of the Thirty-Eighth Con- 
gress, performing honorable service for 
his district and State and the country at 
large. 

The country was then in the midst of 
civil war, and while vast appropriations 
were necessary for the support of the 
army and the maintenance of the govern- 
ment in the contest with rebellion, nu- 
merous schemes were on foot for plun- 
dering the public treasury and robbing 
the people. All these schemes met the 
determined opposition of Capt. Marcy, 
but he never failed to give his vote for 
all necessary appropriations for the army 
and the public service. It was during 
his term that the measure by which the 
government surrendered its first mort- 
gage upon the Union Pacific Railroad 
came up in Congress. This measure, 
which paved the way for the * Credit 
Mobilier”’ fraud, whose exposure so 
startled the country a few years subse- 
quently, he opposed with his vote and 
influence at every stage, although acting 
with a small minority of the members. ° 
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During the period of his Congressional 
service the Washington hospitals were 
tilled with sick and wounded soldiers, 
and certainly no member from any State 
was any more assiduous in his efforts in 
their behalf than Capt. Marey.  Hun- 
dreds of sick and suffering soldiers from 
our State had their wants supplied at bis 
hands, while no service,in his power to 
render, was ever withheld from a New 
Hampshire soldier, whether in sickness 
orin health. He was the candidate of 
his party for Congress at subsequent 
elections, but the Reptbiicans were too 
strongly in the ascendancy to admit of 
his success. 

In the memorable campaign of 1871, 
Capt. Marey was again the Democratic 
candidate for State Senator in the First 
District, William Marden being the Re- 
publican candidate. There was a third 
ticket in the field, receiving sufficient 
votes to defeat a choice of Senator by the 
people, but the result was the election of 
Capt. Marcy by the Legislature. The 
next year, and for two or three succeed- 
ing years, he was elected to the House 
by the people of his ward, who ever 
found in him an honest and faithful rep- 
resentative. This, with three years in 
the city government, as a member of the 
Board of Aldermen, constitutes the ex- 
tent of his public service, with the excep- 
tion of six years as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the State Reform 
School. upon which he was appointed by 
Gov. Straw, and of which he was for five 
years president, taking great interest in 
the management of the institution. He 
was also a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1876. 

Capt. Marcy was a delegate 
Democratic National Convention at 
Charleston in 1860. He was in New Or- 
leans when chosen, and proceeded to 
Charleston in company with many of the 
delegates from the Southern States. The 
spirit of secession had already begun to 
manifest itself, and many of the party 
leaders at the South were outspoken in 
their determination to withdraw trom the 
Convention, if they could not control its 
action, even as they proposed that the 
South should secede from the Union if 
the result of the election should not be 
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satisfactory. With these men, both on 
the way to Charleston and during the ex- 
citing days of the session, he used all his 
powers of argument to induce them to 
stand by the party and the country and 
abide the result, but to no avail. Other 
delegates, from New England, however, 
including such men as Benjamin F. But- 
ler and Caleb Cushing, then high in the 
councils of the Democratic party, en- 
couraged them in the course they had de- 
termined to pursue. ‘They withdrew from 
the Convention. The party was broken 
and defeated as the result. Secession 
followed, with all its terrible consequen- 
ces to the South and to the nation. More 
than one of the Southern delegates whom 
Capt. Marey urged to stand by their par- 
ty associates of the North, have since 
acknowledged to him the grievous error 
of their course. 

In January, 1876, the Democratic State 
Convention, with great unanimity. pre- 
sented the name of Capt. Marcy as the 
candidate of the party for Governor. 
The nomination was entirely unsought 
and undesired by him, yet, upon the ur- 
gently expressed desire of his party 
friends, he accepted it, and, although 
there was no general expectation of a 
Democratic triumph, the campaign was 
a vigorous one at least. He was again 
the candidate of his party in 1877, but 
the result of the presidential canvass had 
so discouraged the Democracy that they 
had little heart in the contest, and the 

Republicans again succeeded. 

During the past few years Capt. Marcy 
has lent his aid and example toward the 
revival of ship building at Portsmouth, 
and with his brother and others as part- 
ners in the enterprise, has built several 
of the finest ships ever launched at that 
port. The Wm. H. Marcy,a splendid 
vessel of 1700 tons, built in 1874, made 
its first voyage to California in the au- 
tumn of that year under command of his 
second son, Capt J. Truro Marey, and 
still remains in the California trade, un- 
der his command. The Frank Jones, an- 
other fine ship of 1600 tons, was built the 
following year. Last year he built the 
ship Granite State, a vessel of 1800 tons 
register and the largest ever built at 
Portsmouth. ‘This vessel sailed on its 
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first voyage in October last, bound to 
tio Janeiro, under command of Capt. 
Wm. Ross, with acargo of ice and ap- 
ples, and is now making a voyage from 
Montevideo to San Francisco. 


Capt. Marey has been twice married — 
first in 1839, to Miss Henrietta Priest of 
Portsmouth, who died in 1850, leaving 
him three children, two sons and a daugh- 
ter, all living at the present time. Both 
of the sons are ship captains, and have 
been in service on ship board since leay- 
ing school in youth. The younger, J. 
Truro Marey, we have heretofore alluded 
to; the elder, Henry L. Marcy, is in com- 
mand of the ship **Coldstream*” now on 
a voyage to China. The daughter is 
now the wifeof S. B. Cunningham of 
Portsmouth. Subsequently he married 
Miss Catherine Lord, his present wife, 
and the daughter of Eben Lord, Esq., of 
Portsmouth, by whom he has one son, 
George L., a lad of eleven years. 

The house in which Capt. Marey was 
born, on Water St., is yet standing. His 
residence, which has been his home for 
the last thirty-five years, is a substantial 
mansion on Pleasant street—the abode of 
comfort and of a generous hospitality. 
His religious associations, for the great- 
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er portion of his life, have been with the 
Universalist denomination, in which doc- 
trine he is a firm believer, but he has for 
the past few years attended public wor- 
ship at the Episcopal Church. 

While his business interests have been 
mainly in connection with ship building 
and the carrying trade. Capt. Marcy has 
long been connected with the banking 
institutions of Portsmouth, being a Di- 
rector in the N. H. National Bank from 
its organization, and also of the Ports- 
mouth Guarranty and Trust Company, 
which he was active in organizing. He 
is also a Director of the Portsmouth and 
Dover Railroad Company. 

Although well advanced in years, Capt. 
Marcy is in vigorous health, bodily and 
mental, and still manifests a lively inter- 
est in all matters affecting the welfare of 
the community and the business prosper- 
ity and progress of the country. Inti- 
mately associated, as he has been, with 
our commercial and shipping interests, 
he fully realizes their importance, and 
urges the necessity for the adoption of 
such measures by the government as 
shall tend to their encouragement and re- 
vival, as a most practical means for the 
advancement of general prosperity. 





NOT OLD. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Grief does not make one old, though Death hath crossed 


Life’s shining web, so that one side is bright 
With the effulgence of dear Heaven's own light, 

The other dark with woe for what is lost ; 

Nay, though the anguish of the soul thus tossed 
Upon the waves of life may seem to be 
The centred sorrow of a century, 

Youth is not added to the general cost. 

The soul may cease to wonted hopes to ciing, 
And turn indifferent from what once was dear, 

But time will prove there bubbles yet a spring 
That will entice it with its waters clear; 

The bird flies from the South that yet shall sing 


A soothing song, and Summer-time is near, 
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BY PROF. E. 

Fifty years ago, religious controversies 
were as violent and bitter as political 
quarrels now are. ‘Ihe public mind can 
be engrossed by only one great theme at 
a time. The theological discussions 
were succeeded by the first great tem- 
perance reform, which pervaded all New 
England. ‘Then followed the anti-slav- 
ery war, which culminated in the great 
civil war, whose earthquake throes still 
shake the land from ocean to ocean. 
The religious element entered largely 
into this controversy, in its origin, and 
ministers, North and South, became the 
principal antagunists. Words were soon 
exchanged for swords, and orators for 
soldiers. Since the war, the most vio- 
lent political strife has raged that was 
ever known on earth. Milton’s war in 
heaven was less malignant. At last an 
** era of good feeling ” has returned ; and 
peace, ** with her olives crowned,” turns 
again the public eye and heart toward 
religion, and modern evangelists preach 
to assembled thousands, as did White- 
field and Wesley one hundred and fifty 
years ago. But during the last fifty 
years a great change has come over the 
minds of men, both in the presentation 
and the acceptance of divine truth. The 
pulpit ministrations of to-day are as dif- 
ferent from those of my boyhood as the 
telegraph and railroad differ from the 
postal communications and the stage 
coach travel of that date. The sectarian 
controversies at the beginning of this 
century led to the building of three or 
four churches in small country towns, 
where only one was needed, and where 
all are now closed. They led, also, to 
“protracted meetings,” held, in almost 
every town in the State, from three to 
twenty daysin duration. They led, also, 
to camp meetings, quarterly meetings, 
yearly meetings, and second advent 
meetings, among different denomina- 
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tions, all of which have declined, and 
most of them are disappearing. The 
camp meetings, once so efficient in revi- 
vals, are now said to be little more than 
conventions of people of similar views for 
summer recreation and religious enjoy- 
ment. The power of association has not 
lost its charm. Our most important 
transactions, in politics, agriculture, ed- 
ucation and religion, are managed by 
great convocations of people. Even the 
‘* hay-fever ” is cured by crowds huddled 
together at a mountain hotel. 

In religion, the individual is merged in 
the denomination, and repentance and 
faith are embodied in high-sounding reso- 
lutions. The bible is studied at the Sab- 
bath school and fireside by the dictation 
of self-constituted hierophants. Men a 
thousand miles away tell us how and 
when and what to read in the sacred vol- 
ume, and add their own version of the 
passages selected. Then we have great 
elective conventions, that attempt to reg- 
ulate the belief and practice of all Chris- 
tendom. We have evangelical alliances, 
pan-presbyterian assemblies, church con- 
vocations, congregational councils and 
general assemblies to make creeds and 
rules for separate denominations. Be- 
sides these great controlling bodies, we 
have Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Congregational Boards, 
and last and not least, Woman’s Board 
of Missions. We have also Sabbath 
School Parliaments and Couventions and 
Young Men’s Christian Associations to 
lay out work for ministers, and to teach 
laymen what to think, how to think, 
and when to speak their thoughts. 
Whether these large armies of Christian 
warriors make greater inroads upon the 
enemy’s domains than the individual 
sharp-shooters of a former generation, 
remains to be proved by the results. 
Probably these popular methods of asso- 
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ciated action will soon pass away and be 
succeeded by other human instrumentali- 


ties, apart from the church. An Orien- 
tal Sultan once commanded his Vizier to 
furnish a motto for his signet ring which 
should always be appropriate. He 
him the following: ‘* This, too, shall 
pass away.” In the moral world, as in 
the physical, ‘* all things are in a state 
of flux,” andevents are always 
ing,” as the Germans say, and never re- 
ally ‘* being.” 


gave 


*: becom- 


“The present is a weary.sc ene, 
And always wished away 

We live on to be and has been, 
But never on to-day.” 





I propose now to say something of the- 


ological warfare fifty years ago. Old 
Gilmanton was the ‘“foughten field.” 


The soldiers of the cross, or rather of 
creeds, were styled * Predestinarians ” 
and ** Free-Willers.” or. in technical lan- 
guage, ** Calvinists * and ‘+ Arminians.” 
For the last three centuries, two generic 
creeds have prevailed among evangelical 
Christians. Good men, holding either of 
these opinions, have often persecuted 
their opponents as heretics. The found- 
ers of these creeds were Calvin and Ar- 
minius. Calvin was born A. D. 1500; 
Arminius in 1560. The former made in- 
finite justice the basis of his doctrines; 
the latter chose infinite mercy to build 


. 


upon. Being menof different tempera- 
ments, they reached different conclu- 
sions. Calvin made dogmas prominent; 


Arminius enjoined duties. Calvin placed 
human salvation wholly in the hands of 
God. He elects, callsand justifies whom 
he will. His opponent made the individ- 
ual responsible for his eternal destiny. 
By God's grace, he was able to work 
out his own salvation. The sinner has 
the ability to repent, love and work ; and 
God will hear. approve and save the con- 
trite soul. Or,in other words, ** what- 
soever aman soweth, that shall he also 


reap.”’ The sinner sows and reaps; God 
waters and gives the increase. Minis- 
ters of the “standing order” preached 
much on dogmatic theology. My mem- 
ory recalls sermons which I heard 
at the age of twelve years. They 


were impressed upon me by the discus- 
sions they evoked at home. After hear- 
ing a sermon on ‘effectual calling,” 
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with an earnest appeal at the close for 
sinners to repent, the neighbors, on the 
way home, dropped in to discuss the sub- 
It was and there decided 
** that the minister bound the sinner hand 
and foot, and then bade him run for his 
life.” He demonstrated his inability to 
act, and solemnly assured him that he 
would be eternally lost if he did not 
act. This seemed unreasonable. After 
hearing a sermon on a“ limited atone- 
ment,” showing that all but the elect 
were vessels of wrath, fitted for the fire, 
the audience were told that if it were cer- 
tain that only one sinner would be saved, 
‘each should strive to bethat one.” The 
majority said there is no hope with such 
a creed. We are doomed whether we 
strive or sit still. After hearing a sermon 
on divine sovereignty, from the text ** Is 
there evil in the city, and the Lord hath 
not done it?’ making, as Dr. Emmons 
does, God the only efficient actor in the 


then 


universe, the Arminians said: ‘He 
makes God the author of sin. I do not 


believe the ductrine.”” On another Sab- 
bath Rev. Mr. Curtis of Pittsfield 
preached at Gilmanton on ** predestina- 
tion.”’ as the people called it. He went 
so far as to include the * reprobation” 
of the non-elect. The rigid Calvinists 
were delighted, and printed the sermon 
for circulation. The ** Free-Willers,” so 
called, took up the gauntlet and made it 
the subject of their daily and weekly 
ministrations. They couldthen gain ad- 
mission to no one of the meeting houses 
in town, hence they met almost every 
evening at private houses and in school- 


houses, ** at early candle-lighting,” and 
on the Sabbath in barns. Multitudes 


thronged to hear their most gifted ex- 
horters. ‘They took occasion to preach 
and sing free salvation to all that would 
repent and bring forth works meet for 
repentance. ‘hey had some spirited lit- 
tle hymns, fitted to inspire zeal and devo- 
tion, compiled for their use. Some little 
snatches of them still linger in my mem- 
ory. One stanza ran thus: 


* Shout! shout! we're gaining ground, 
Sing, glory hallelujah! 

Satan’s kingdom's tumbling down, 
Sing glory hallelujah! 


Many of those who had, under the 
preaching of the ** standing order,” be- 
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come convinced that they had nothing to 
do, unless God called them, began to in- 
quire, to confess, pray and speak in pub- 
lic. The converts were very numerous 
and very zealous. They could not wait 
for spring to return, to confess Christ, 
but cut the ice from the pond in winter 
and received baptism when their « lothes 
would freeze on coming from the water, 
and they must ride nearly «a mile to the 
nearest house. The excitement extend- 
ed to all classes, and the effects, in a lim- 
ited territory, were as great as that which 
now follows Mr. Moody’s preaching. 
They flourished for a season, but having 
no place of worship, and being too poor 
to build one, they were gradually ab- 
sorbed into other denominations. 

The ministry of Rev. Isaac Smith, who 
was settled by the town of Gilmanton, 
continued nearly forty-three years. The 
last years of his life were troubled by a 
legal controversy about his unpaid sala- 
ry. He sued the town for arrears, and 
alienated many of the voters. During 
his entire pastorate there was no revival 
of religion. During that long period 
only one hundred and fourteen were add- 
ed to the church, a number barely suffi- 
cient to keep it alive. During the same pe- 
riod there were 1141 deaths in the town. 
There were then no extraordinary aids to 
clerical labors,no Sabbath schools,church 
conferences nor Christian associations. 
Mr. Smith was a gentleman of the old 
school in manners and theology. He 
was a graduate of Princeton, a classmate 
of President Madison, and had the court- 
ly carriage of Revolutionary times. I 
remember that the magnates had pews 
in the broad aisle. At the close of each 
service the people stood until the minis- 
ter passed out, bowing right and left to 
his parishioners. Mr. Smith used to ex- 
change about one-fourth of the time. 
Some of the clergymen who came to sup- 
ply his pulpit were men of mark, 
** mighty in the Scriptures,” particularly 
in dogmatic theology. Such were Dr. 
McFarland of Concord, Dr. Burnham of 
Pembroke, Mr. George of Barnstead, Mr. 
Curtis of Pittsfield, Mr. Patrick of Can- 
terbury and Mr. Bodwell of Sanbornton, 
They generally preached their great ser- 
mons when they exchanged pulpits, and 





these were mostly written on the five 
points of Calvinism. By them, the 
churches were indoctrinated, saints were 
editied and sinners disheartened. They 
taught the reprobation of the non-elect 
as well as the salvation of the elect. Im- 
penitent men drew the inference that 
they could do nothing to better their 
spiritual condition without divine inter- 
position, through ‘effectual calling ;” 
they therefore settled down upon the 
conviction that ‘they must wait God's 
time.” It was demonstrated to them, 
again and again, that the sinner could 
not, before conversion, do a right act; 
and that even * his prayer was an abom- 
ination to a holy God.” Many remained 
in this state of stupid indifference till 
they were roused to action by illiterate 
enthusiasts who declaimed against “a 
hireling clergy.” and preached human 
ability to the utter exclusion of divine 
sovereignty. These ** unlearned and ig- 
norant men” were eloquent in enforcing 
duty in distinction from dogma ; and they 
awoke many of their hearers from their 
** carnal slumbers” and constrained them 
to ery out: “Men and brethren what 
shall we do to be saved?” ‘They preach- 
ed free grace, free will, and the natural 
ability of men to repent and believe the 
gospel. They also taught that a contrite 
sinner could offer an acceptable prayer 
to God, else the Publican could never 
have gone down to his house justified. 
The guilt of rejecting Christ, and the 
eternal loss of the soul, in consequence, 
were made equally prominent and de- 
pendant on the sinner’s choice. The re- 
sult was that their meetings seemed full 
of life and joy; and the gloom and 
despondency, which often followed the 
preaching of Calvinism, disappeared. 
Under the precaching of the * Standing 
Order” of minister,ssinners under convic- 
tion often became gloomy and fell into 
despair. They were told that this was 
the result of their hostility to God; that 
peace would follow submission. Possi- 
bly it was due to their instruction. In 
theology, as in medicine, the imagination 
often verifies the prediction of the proph- 
et. When men are taught that they can 
pass through the gate of mercy only by 
mortal agony, unreasoning minds really 
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fee] that the pains of hell possess them. 
The hearers of President Edwards, be- 
lieving their doom impending, were 
thrown into convulsions by the terrors 
of a burning hell and themselves held 
over it as by a spider’s web. I have often 
heard young clergymen attempt to dem- 
onstrate that bodily agitations, swoons 
and convulsions naturally follow a clear 
conception of the divine wrath; and yet 
these awful assertions were read from 
their manuscripts, with as little feeling 
as they would show in reading a ledger. 
Terror always produces nervous agita- 
tions, whether the cause. of the alarm be 
real or imaginary; whether it arises 
from superstition or religious belief. It 
is nevera proof of piety or goodness. 
The jerks and barks of the hearers of 
Lorenzo Dow testify to as deep emotion 
as the swoons and trances of the audi- 
ences of Edwards. Many a young chris- 
tian has, fora time, given up his hope 
when he found that his experience did 
not meet the demands of his spiritual 
guide. Sodid Dr. Wood of Boscawen, 
in his youth. Dr. Alexander, in his jour- 
nal, gives an account of an interview 
which he had in early life with the cele- 
brated revival preacher, Dr. John Blair 
Smith. The topic of conversation was 
Dr. Alexander's religious hope and ex- 
perience. Hearing of sudden conver- 
sions and of persons being convulsed 
with severe convictions, young Alexan- 
der began to doubt his own good estate, 
and to fear that he had never been truly 
convinced of sin. In this state of mind 
he sought the preacher and gave an ac- 
count of his own experience. confessing 
that he had fallen into sin after his sup- 
posed conversion. Doctor Smith said in 
a very decided and peremptory manner 
that his exercises were not of the nature 
of true religion, which always destroyed 
the power and dominion of sin, and pro- 
ceeded to account for the joy the young 
convert had experienced on other princi- 
ples. This led the inquirer to abandon 
his hope and to torture himself with ef- 
forts to feel and to suffer keen anguish 
of soul because he could not feel. Iu 
this state of mind he met the Rev. James 
Mitchell, who had more of the spirit of 
Him who will not break the bruised reed 
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or quench the smoking flax. He informed 
him ** that no certain degree of conyie- 
tion was prescribed; that the only pur- 
pose which conviction could answer was 
to show us our need of Christ; and this, 
added he, you have. He then represent- 
ed Christ as an Advocate before the 
throne of God, ready to undertake his 
cause, and able to save to the uttermost 
all who came unto God by Him.” From 
this moment the young disciple was full 
of joy. His feelings became uncontrola- 
ble. He wept for gratitude. The bur- 
den was gone. The light of Heaven 
beamed into his soul and the sweet con- 
solations of divine grace filled his heart. 
How different were the results of the 
counsels of these two ministers. One 
was abrupt, harsh, and judicial in his 
opinion; the other gentle, kind and in- 
structive. The one produced distress 
and despair; the other joy and confi- 
dence. The one led the inquirer to aban- 
don his christian hope; the other en- 
courgaged him to cherish it. Young 
Alexander fortunately followed the ad- 
vice of Mr. Mitchell, and with the same 
hope he had entertained for years be- 
came one of the most successful preach- 
ers and teachers. 

Mr. Froude, speaking of the doctrines 
as formulated by Calvin, says: *‘ All 
these positions are severelly true, justiti- 
cation by faith, predestination, reproba- 
tion—yet they are fitting objects of 
meditation only to the profound intensi- 
ty of devotion in which alone they can 
be harmonized. It is dangerous, it is 
worse than dangerous, to take these high 
mysteries which require us to be lifted 
out of ourselves before they can be even 
faintly comprehended, to formularize 
them deliberately into propositions, and 
in ecatechisms and theological articles 
thrust them onthe conscience as some- 
thing which it is necessary to believe. 
To represent man as an automaton, sin- 
ning by the necessity of his nature, and 
yet as guilty of his sins; to represent 
God as having ordained all these things, 
yet as angry with the action of the pup- 
pets whom he has himself created as they 
are, is to insist on the acceptance of con- 
tradictory assertions from which the rea- 
son recoils—to make christianity itself 
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incredible by a travesty of christian 
truth.” 

Fifty years ago the controversies were 
very active between Universalists and 
Unitarians, and * evangelical” denomi- 
nations. Those new denominations 
were literally subject to a_theologi- 
cal hatred; and most young disci- 
ples, fresh from the seminary, were ex- 
pected to slay these dragons before at- 
tempting the cure of souls. I remember 
that a young candidate for the ministry 
preached at Gilmanton, when I was 
about fifteen years of age. He preached 
from Rey. 6:16: ** And they said to the 
mountains and the rocks fall on us and 
hide us from the face of Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and from the wrath of 
the lamb.” He depicted the last judg- 
ment with all the accumulated horrors 
of the picture of Michael Angelo repre- 
senting the same scene to the eye. When 
I found, two years later, on reading 
**Langdon on the Prophecies,” that 


those words applied to a scene enacted 
on earth, and long since past, I felt that 
the young preacher had deceived me. 
Another young 


man from Andover 
preached from Rey. 14:11, ‘* And the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up for- 
ever and ever.” He first attempted to 
give some notion of eternity; he suppos- 
ed a little bird to come from the sun and 
earry back a grain of sand, from the 
earth, and so continue to do till the 
whole earth were removed, then eternity 
would only be begun. He proceeded to 
show that by reason of the growth of 
sin, in hell, the period would come, in 
eternity, when a single sinner would suf- 
fer more, from eternal burnings, than all 
the fallen angels since the war in Heav- 
en, and all lost sinners since the fall of 
Adam have suffered. In conclusion, he 
assured us that the redeemed in glory, 
when they looked down over the battle- 
ments of Heaven into the burning lake, 
and sawthe smoke of the torment of 
their own relatives rising upward, would 
be so impressed with the justice of God, 
that they would shout, in rapture, and 
ery: * Alleleuia, for the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth.” Dives, in hell, was 
more considerate about the welfare of 
his brethren. Soon after, while teach- 
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ing aschoolin Deerfield, I asked the 
venerable Rev. Nathaniel Wells if that 
view of the lost was biblical; he replied 
that he could come to no other coneclu- 
sion than that the torment of the damned 
resulted from material fire. I doubted, 
and my heart was then hardened. The 
pulpits of that day flamed like Sinai, and 
the spiritual vision of men was blasted. 
The preachers built on authority as much 
as the Catholics did. The creed had 
been, unalterably, settled by Calvin. He 
went far beyond the English reformers 
and martyrs of the 16th century. John 
Hales, an eminent Doctor, in the time of 
James I., (b. 1584) advised men to trust to 
themselves in religious matters, to leave 
nothing for authority, or antiquity, or 
the majority; to use their own reason in 
believing as they use their own legs in 
walking; to act and be menin mind as 
well as in the rest; and to regard as cow- 
ardly and impious the borrowing of doc- 
trine and sloth of thought. Chilling- 
worth, the greatest controversialist of 
that age, who was first Protestant, then 
Catholic, then Protestant, forever, clinch- 
ing his last position by his great work 
entitled ** Protestantism a safe way of 
Salvation,” maintains that Reason ap- 
plied to Scripture alone ought to per- 
suade men; that authority has no claim 
to it; that nothing is more against re- 
ligion than to force religion; that the 
great principle of the Reformation is 
liberty of conscience; and that if the 
doctrines of the different Protestant sects 
are not absolutely true, at least, they are 
free from all impiety, and from all error 
damnable in itself or destructive of sal- 
vation. Jeremy Taylor, ‘** the Cicero of 
the English pulpit,” during the civil war, 
published his great work on * The Lib- 
erty of Prophesying,” and preached free 
thought and free speech even when per- 
secuted and imprisoned. All the great 
and wise theologians of the Reformation, 
in England, appealed to Reason against 
authority in all their theological contro- 
versies. No ‘one mind was allowed to 
dictate to any sect. Somewhat later in 
the history of Protestantism, the creeds 
that had been compiled by great Doc- 
tors were made half-way houses between 
reason and revelation, at which all Pil- 











grims to the celestial city tarried to re- 


ceive instruction and confirmation. For 
more than two centuries, men who have 
been arraigned for heresy have been tricd 
by creeds formulated by uninspired men, 
instead of the Scriptures. The Augs- 
burg Confession, the Institues of Calvin, 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the Assembly’s 
Confession of Faith, and, later. Wesley’s 
Commentaries, have been the tests of de- 
nominational faith. Every ecclesiastical 
court in Christendom could carry on 
their persecutions by appeals to their 
creeds, if the Bible were annihilated. 
All sects are the followers of some lead- 
er and interpreter. They adopt the views 
of Arius and Pelagius, of Athanasius and 
Augustine, of Duns Scotus or Aquinas, 
of Calvin or Arminius, of Hopkins or 
Wesley. The text of Scripture, quoted 
by each disciple, is colored by the medi- 
um through which it has passed. Tem- 
perament often has more to do with 
creeds than exegesis. 

I have heard sermons: on election and 
reprobation preached to audiences where 
three-fourths of the hearers were classed 
as reprobates; and they went away be- 
lieving that they could do nothing to 
avert their doom. I have heard the un- 
limited offer of salvation proclaimed by 
men who believed that only a limited 
number were elected to eternal life, and 
justified by this illustration: “If I am 
the owner of only one dollar in the 
world, and I know, assuredly, that only 
one in the crowd that stands before me 
would accept it, I may safely say; who- 
soever, in this multitude, will come to 
me and ask for a dollar shall receive it.” 
After listening to a sermon on the hard- 
ening of Pharaoh’s heart. I have heard 
men ask how the hardened sinner was to 
be blamed. After hearing the sovereign- 
ty of God proved from this text: * Ja- 
cob have I loved; Esau have I hated,” 
and that too before the children were 
born, I have heard the inquiry, “Is 
the government of God reasonable?” 
One text ought not to be’ so overtasked. 

President Edwards writes one hundred 
and thirty pages on * Justification by 
Faith,” and he adds not one iota to the 
declaration made in his text. His ampli- 


fication of it makes the doctrine more 
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obscure. In another place, he writes sev- 
enty pages more of ** Observations con- 
cerning faith.” under eighty-eight differ- 
ent heads, with nearly as many subordi- 
nate divisions and inquiries. In these 
observations, he assigns to faith as nec- 
essary toits existence, everything good 
that a believer can do, feel, think, enjoy 
or suffer,in his pilgrimage to Heaven. 
Faith absorbs the whole activity of the 
Christian’s life. In his treatise on re- 
ligious affections he is equally minute. 
He discusses every emotion of hope, fear, 
joy, trust, and submission that ever was 
cited as proot of godliness, and demon- 
strates that every one of these evidences, 
taken by itself alone, may prove false 
and delusive. With such commentaries, 
the gospel is aperfect puzzle. But some 
one may say. if these doctrines, hard to 
be understood, are revealed, notwith- 
standing the unlearned wrest them to 
their own destruction, shall they not be 
faithfully inculeated? But, ** Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree?* Calvin- 
ists and Arminians, Hopkinsians and 
Methodists, Catholics and Protestants, 
all attempt to prove their doctrines from 
the Bible; and every clergyman of a 
hundred sects deems his own creed the 
only true one: I therefore adopt the ad- 
vice of a close-communion Baptist who, 
in urging me to unite with his church, 
said: ** You must believe, not the creed 
that has some evidence of its truth, but 
that which has the most evidence.” No 
man is shut up to the tive points of Cal- 
vinizm in his pulpit. The whole tield of 
Christian duty, and the related topics of 
man’s dependence, probation, responsi- 
bility, retribution and eternal life or 
death, ‘according to the deeds done in 
the body,” invite discussion. The con- 
science is oftener reached by enforcing 
duties than by explaining dogmas. Arch- 
bishop Whately said of Calvinism: 
‘** Whatever abstract truth may be sup- 
posed to underlie necessarianism, which 
is its final term, men are aiways obliged. 
even when the warmest advocates of the 
theory, to disregard it in practice, and to 
act as if free will and contingency, not 
fatalism, were the laws which rule hu- 
man conduct.” 

The following extract is from the New 
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York Independent of March 28, 1878: 
Some of our readers do not like it 
because we say that genuine Calvinism is 
nearly extinet. Let us see what an hon- 
ored Presbyterian theological professor 
has to say about it: ** Modern theology 
is not solifidian, nur predestinarian, nor 
sacramentarian, but  Christological.” 
“All Evangelical denominations in their 
ablest divines are verging towards a 
Christological theology, in which alone 
they can ultimately adjust their differen- 
ces.” ** The scholastic Calvinists of the 
seventeenth century mounted the Alpine 
heights of eternal decrees with intrepid 
courage, and reveled in the reverential 
contemplation of the sovereign majesty 
of God, which seemed to require the 
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damnation of the great mass of sinners, 
including untold millions of heathen and 
infants, for the manifestation of his terri- 
ble justice. . . . This system of doc- 
trine . . . is austere and repulsive. 
It glorifies the justice of God above his 
mercy.” * The decree of reprobation is 
now rarely taught and never preached.” 
*No Reformed Synod (at least on the 
Continent) could now pass the vigorous 
canons of Dort against Arminianism.” 
‘The five knotty points of Calvinism 
have lost their point, and have been 
smoothed off by God's own working in 
the history of the Church.” We have 
merely quoted a few passages from Dr. 
Schatl’s paper before the Edinburgh 
Presbyterian Council. 
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At precicely 12 o'clock, noon, the spec- 
tator will observe a tall, genteel-looking 
gentleman, with a fine, open counte- 
nence, smoothly shaven smiling face, 
high forehead, firmly set chin, regular 
features. black curly hair and black 
eyes, enter the Speaker's desk. It is 
the Hon. Samuel J. Randall, and a sharp 
tap of his gavel upon the marble slab 
announces that the United States House 
of Representativesis *‘in session.” The 
Chaplain offers a brief prayer and the 
House proceeds at once to business. Di- 
rectly in front of the Speaker's desk, and 
a little below, is the Clerk’s desk. con- 
taining seats for the Clerk of the House, 
the journal clerk, the two reading clerks 
and the tally clerk; and in front of this 
is a desk at which sit the official phono- 
graphic reporters of the House, and an 
agent of the * Associated Press.” The 
Speaker presides, the Clerk signs all the 
documents that pass the House, the jour- 
nal Clerk keeps a ‘* minute” of all the 
bills and resolutions introduced, referred, 
amended, or passed, and a record of all 
motions made and votes taken upon each 
and every subject, His journal briefly 
epitomizes the proceedings from day to 
day, and is read from the desk every 
morning immediately after prayers. ‘The 


reading clerks alternate with each other 
in reading in a loud voice the various 
bills, resolutions and amendments offered 
for consideration, and also the reports 
of committees, when called for, and such 
miscellaneous documents as the Hon. 
gentlemen ‘* desire to submit as a part of 
their remarks.” The ‘tally’ clerk 
keeps a record of all the votes and checks 
off the name of each member as it is 
called by the reading clerk, during roll- 
eall, or the taking of the yeas and nays. 
The official reporters take down in short- 
hand every word uttered, every paper 
read, every motion made, and their notes 
are all written out in full long-hand and 
the manuscript sent to the government 
printing office during the night, in order 
that the ofticial paper of Congress, the 
** Congressional Record,” of the next 
morning may contain a full and accurate 
report of the proceedings. ‘The agent of 
the associated press condenses the same 
and sends it by telegraph all over the 
country to be read in the newspapers by 
millions of citizens, who little dream of 
the amount of work required to prepare 
this intellectual meal for the political 
breakfast table. Above and behind the 
Speaker's chair is the reporter’s gallery, 
where the regular Washington corres- 

















pondents of the metropolitan newspapers 
and the agents of the various press asso- 
ciations have seats and desks assigned 
them, from whence they send their let- 
ters and despatches to their respective 
papers. 

The hall of the House of Representa- 
tives is a very large and gorgeous room, 
—one hundred and thirty feet in length, 
ninety-three feet in width, and thirty 
feetin height—surrounded with galleries 
on every side capable of comfortably 
seating nearly two thousand people. 
Tlie floor gradually rises from the front 
of the Clerk’s desk to the cloak 
in the rear, and the members’ seats are 
arranged in semi-circular rows facing the 
Speaker's chair. The Sergeant-at-Arms 
sits on the right side of the Speaker's 
desk, but below it, exhibiting on his left 
the mace or symbol of his office, when 
the House is in session; and onthe op- 
posite side of the Speaker's desk sits the 
Doorkeeper. ‘The House is seldom a 
dignitied body when measured by the 
strict rule of parliamentary decorum. It 
is generally disorderly, frequently tu- 
multuous. Only the best speakers ob- 
tain a recognition and a respectful hear- 
ing from their fellow members, while the 
lesser lights in the congressional galaxy 
are momentarily noticed, remanded to 
obscurity, or quietly extinguished by in- 
difference. The routine of business com- 
mences with the reading of the previous 
day’s journal, after which comes the 
** morning hour” which begins from the 
moment the Speaker that 
‘* reports from committees are in order.” 
These committees from whom reports 
are ‘“‘in order” are the Standing and 
Select Committees of the House, ap- 
pointed by the Speaker at the beginning 
of each Congress. There are, in all, for- 
ty-three Standing and five Select commit- 
tees, of which thirty-four Standing com- 
mittees consist of eleven members each, 
one of nine members, and the remainder 
of five or six members each. Of the Se 
lect Committees one consists of eleven 
members, two of five and two of three 
members each. 


rooms 


announces 


To these two groups of 
committees is assigned the stupendous 
task of so perfecting the vast legislative 
machinery of our country that it may 
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evolve wise, just and impartial laws for 
the government of forty millions of peo- 
ple of varying views and conflicting in- 
terests. have 
large and commodious rooms assigned 
them. and libraries well stocked with law 
books, and books selected with special 
reference to the topics upon which said 
are expected to shape the 
These committees may be 
regarded as the mouth-pieces of the 


Each of the committees 


committees 
legislation. 


House upon the various measures brought 
before it for consideration. Itis the only 
feasible method by which so many sub- 
jects could even receive respectful atten- 
tion. The political party in control of the 
House is usually given the chairmanship 
of the committee, and one or two major- 
ity of its total membership. The several 
committees meet in their 
rooms at such times as suit their con- 
venience when the House is not in 
The rules of the House debar 
them from setting during * session” 


respective 


ses- 


sion. 


hours, unless special permission is grant- 
ed. The work on all the leading com- 
mittees is very tedious and laborious, 
and oftentimes a severe test of Congres- 
sional patience and endurance. ‘The 
work is facilitated by the employment of 


-aclerk, and sometimes of stenographic 


reporters, when a large amount of testi- 
mony has tobe taken. All petitions, pa- 
pers and bills that are brought before the 
House are referred to these committees 
and by them considered. A_ petition 
praying for the reduction of the tax on 
tea. or anincrease of the duty on indigo, 
is referred to the committee on Ways and 
Means. Everything relating to the tariff 
goes to the same committee. The com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs take cognizance 
of all international matters and our re- 
lations with foreign countries. The 
committee on Appropriations prepare 
all the large bills. twelve in number, 
necessary for the support of the different 
branches of the government, and the to- 
tal amount of money thus appropriated 
aggregates not far from one hundred and 
fifty or sixty million dollars annually. 
To convey amount of 
labor necessray to prepare these bills it 
may be stated that at the second session 
(the present) of the Forty-fifth Congress, 


some idea of the 
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the twelve bills alluded to contain from 
thirty to eighty-five printed pages each. 
The preparation of these bills involves a 
vast amount of labor, and the greatest 
care, in order that no * steals” shall be 
inserted, and no legitimate appropriation 
left out. After being shaped in commit- 
tee they are printed, and considered in 
“Committee of the Whole,” as are 
all bills involving money appropriations 
of a public nature. When the House 
goes into the ** Committee of the Whole” 
the Speaker vacates the chair and gives 
place to some regular member of the 
committee, who officiates as the presid- 
ing officer of the House for the time be- 
ing. An appropriation bill is taken up, 
read line by line by the reading clerks, 
debated pro and con, amended, if a ma- 
jority so decide, and finally put upon its 
passage. Itis subject to many vicissi- 
tudes before it becomes a law. After its 
passage by the House it is engrossed,” 
or copied, on large sheets of paper, at- 
tested by the Clerk of the House, and by 
that officer carried to the Senate and de- 
livered to that body while in open session, 
with an accompanying official announce- 
ment of the uction of the House. The 
Senate receives it, refers it to its Appro- 
priation committee, where it is consid- 
ered very carefully, and quite likely 
amended. Half of the appropriation 
bills are liable to receive from thirty toa 
thousand amendments each. Especially 
is this true if the Senate and House hap- 
pen to be of different political complex- 
ion. A House appropriation bill once 
amended by the Senate, immediately be- 
comes a,shuttlecock to be batted back 
and forth by the opposing bodies. The 
House originates all appropriation bills; 
the Senate, perhaps. amends: the bill is 
returned to the House; the latter may 
agree, or disagree. If the former, the 
billis ‘tenrolled’’ or copied, on parch- 
ment, and sent to the President for ap- 
proval; if the latter, it is again sent to 
the Senate. Then the Senate may recede 
from its ammenments, or it may * insist” 
upon them. If the former, it passes the 


House bill as originally reported; if the 
latter, it is again sent back to the House, 
with a parliamentary intimation that the 
Senate thinks it knows its own business. 
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Back in the House once more, that nu- 
merous, noisy body. may ‘‘ recede” from 
its disagreement, and accept the Senate 
amendments, or it nay * insisit’”? upon 
its disagreement. If the latter, back it 
goes to the Senate again, and the Senate 
may back down, or grow more contuma- 
cious and ** still further insist ” upon its 
amendments. At this point, however, 
each branch of Congress being convinced 
that it alone is right, and having manu- 
factured the proper amount of buncombe 
to prove toan admiring country that it 
has got a backbone, and cannot be bullied 
or frightened, the matter begins to as- 
sume a business-like attitude, and the 
belligerent branches halt to take breath. 
The Senate virtually says: ** My dear 
House, we know that our amendments 
are needed, and we have ‘insisted’ and 
‘still further insisted,’ but rather than 
have any fuss about it we will talk the 
matter over with you.” The Senate then 
asks a ** committee of conference,” and 
names three Srnators to act as the ** con- 
ferrees”’ to represent its views. The 
House says: ‘** My dear Senate. we knew 
you were only trying to ‘ bluff’ us, and 
you can’t doit; but we are willing to 
have a big talk, and see if we can agree.” 
Then the House appoints three managers, 
and the six constitute the committee of 
** conference.” They meet, and after a 
full and free discussion, report the result 
of their deliberations to their respective 
houses. If they have agreed, after mu- 
tual concessions, their report is usually 
adopted, and the original bill, more or 
less amended, finally gets through both 
Houses. But both houses may conclude 
to be “ugly,” and vote to ‘*‘ adhere,” in 
which case the bill falls dead between the 
two opposing legislative bodies, and 
things remain as if it had never been 
considered. 

The ‘enrolling’ of the bills, when 
they have been subject to numerous 
amendments, and amendments to amend- 
ments, and after being slashed and inter- 
lined by one or more ** conference” com- 
mittees, is a process requiring very great 
care and the utmost exactness. The 
misplacing or omission of a single word 
or letter, or punctuation mark, will 
sometimes change the character of 
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a section, or an entire bill. The put- 
ting of a comma on the wrong side of the 
word *‘ fruits,” in the tariff bill of a 
former Congress, deprived the govern- 
ment of two millions of revenue which 
it would have otherwise received but for 
the unfortuate location of the aforesaid 
comma. The addition of a‘+y” tothe 
word ** eight’? would have made a cer- 
tain Cabinet officer’s salary, per annum, 
seventy-two thousand dollars too large, 
had not the error been discovered in 
season to correct it. Writing ‘* accept- 
ed” for ** excepted,” would have spoiled 
a lengthy and important act but for the 
fortunate discovery of the blunder. 
These errors, apparently so trifling, and 
yet so momentous in their consequences, 
will occasionally creep in in spite of the 
watchfulness of the enrolling clerks; but 
the most of them are detected and elim- 
inated when the printed text and the 
manuscript is compared. The sharpest 
‘proof-reading is required,and when time 
will permit, the heavy appropriation bills 
that involve so many millions of money, 
are very carefully read two or three 
times each after final enrollment. The 


clerks are required to * follow copy.” 
and no discretion is allowed them in the 
correction of what is even known to be a 


blunder. An‘ engrossed” bill, that is, 
a manuscript copy of a bill that has 
passed the House, can only be corrected 
by that body by formal vote, and that, 
too, before it is sent to the Senate. An 
“enrolled” bill, that is, a manuscript 
copy on parchment of a bill that has 
passed the House and Senate. can ouly 
be corrected by a joint resolution of 
both houses. After receiving the Presi- 
dent’s approval. there is no authority to 
correct an error, if it has occurred. 
It is, then, a part cf the statute law of 
the land, and must remain so until cor- 
rected by a subsequent enactment. The 
few errors that do occur generally hap- 
pen during the hurry and confusion inci- 
dent to a tinal adjournment, and the only 
wonder is that there are so few. During 
the closing session of the Forty-fourth 
Congress. when the ordinary business 
had been delayed beyond all precedent 
by the prolonged struggle over the elec- 
toral count, more than three-fifths of 
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all the laws enacted—including all the 
great appropriation bills—were passed 
during the last three days of the session. 
The enrolling clerks never left their of- 
fice for more than seventy hours; and to 
them, at least, the tap of the Speaker's 
gavel at noon on the fourth of March 
brought well-deserved and welcome re- 
lief. 

The smaller bills, and the bills for pri- 
vate relief, resolutions and general enact- 
ments are not.usually, subject to *confer- 
ences,” like the appropriation bills,but are 
subject to interminable delays and linger- 
ing death in the various committee-rooms. 
Not more than one out of ten bills intro- 
duced finally become laws, and it is for- 
tunate for the good of the public and the 
size of the statute book that they do not. 
Members can ease their own consciences, 
and temporarily satisfy the importunities 
of their clamorous constituents, by intro- 
ducing their several ** little bills,” after 
which it is an easy matter to have them 
referred to a committee who will never 
*‘report” them for passage. Suppose 
Mr. A. wants a pension. Let us observe 
the regular routine before he gets it. 
First, he sends a petition, praying that 
Congress will grant his desire. Con- 
gressman B., of Mr. A.’s district, receives 
it and puts it in a box in front of the 
Speaker's desk. A page takes it, with 
others, and carries it to the desk 
of the resolution and petition clerk. 
This official endorses on the back of the 
petition the date of introduction and the 
committee to whom it is referred—Con- 
gressman B. having already endorsed it 
with his own name, the name of the pe- 
titioner. and a synopsis of the contents. 
If the petitioner was a soldier in the re- 
cent war, it is referred to the committee 
on invalid pensions. The clerk enters 
the name of the petitioner and the con- 
gressman in a large book prepared and 
indexed for the purpose, and kept for 
reference. The distributing clerk takes 
the petition and carries it to the room oc- 
cupied by the committee on invalid pen- 
sions, as aforesaid. and enters it upon 
the docket of the committee. An indis- 
pensable adjunct at this point is the ** ac- 
companying papers.” These must be 
sufficient to prove the applicant's identi. 
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ty, the time of his enlistment, the name 
of his company and regiment, the dura- 
tion of his term of service, the date of 
his discharge, a description of his physi- 
eal disabilities, and such other informa- 
tion. plainly and concisely stated, as will 
enable a committee of strangers to form 
a correct opinion of the merits of the 
case. If favorably considered, the com- 
mittee report a bill granting the pension, 
and direct their clerk to make a report 
embodying the facts in the case to ac- 
company the same, which is reported to 
the House and referred to the ** Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the Private Calendar.” 


After consideration in the Committee 
of the Whole it is reported to the 
House. At some future meeting of 


the Committee of the Whole, the bill 
is taken up in numerical order, put 
to vote in the House, and its fate de- 
cided. A favorable report of the com- 
mittee is considered equivalent to a pas- 
sage, and the bills that are thus endorsed 
are rushed through very rapidly, when 
no objections are offered. Mr. A.’s bill 
having passed, the reading clerk en- 
dorses it, ** Engrossed, read three times 
and passed,” and sends it to the enroll- 
ing room, where a manuscript copy of 
the bill is made upon paper specially pre- 
pared for the purpose. The clerk of the 
House signs it, takes it to the Senate 
when in session, announces its passage 
by the House, asks the concurrence of 
the Senate, and delivers it to the presid- 
ing officer of that body. It is then taken 
from the Vice President's table, referred 
to the Senate committee on invalid pen- 
sions, by them considered, and, let us 
suppose, favorably reported, placed on 
the Senate ‘calendar,’ and finally 
passed. ‘The House ** engrossed” copy 
is then taken to the Senate enrolling 
room and endorsed, Resolved, That 
this bill pass.” The secretary of the 
Senate signs it, and one of his clerks 
brings it back to the House again, when 
in session, and announces the concur- 
rence of the Senate to the said bill. 
Then the House enrolling clerks take it 
once more and make the manuscript du- 
plicate copy on parchment previously al- 
luded to. ‘Then it is carefully compared 
with the original copy, and the ‘en- 
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grossed” and *‘enrolled”™ copies com- 
pared by the clerk with one or more 
members of the House committee on en- 
rolled bills. If found correct, the mem- 
ber certifies to that fact, carries the bill 
in to the Speaker's desk, and the Speaker 
makes public annoucement of its recep- 
tion, and signs the bill in open House. 
It is then carried to the Senate, and re- 
ported, and the Vice President signs it in 
like manner,after which a member of the 
House Committee on Enrolled Bills 
takes it to the President for final approv- 
al. After being signed by the Paesi- 
dent it is sent to the department of state 
and deposited among the permanent 
archives of the government. Mr. A.’s 
name is then placed upon the pen- 
sion-roll, and he can draw his pension 
** under the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws.” Thisis the routine of 
asimple bill that nowhere encounters any 
obstacle to its passage. and may be re- 
garded as the least that must be done be- 
fore a bill becomes an act. Bills involv- 
ing matters of a broader scope—those of 
great public and national importance— 
are fought or advocated at every turn, 
and pushed forward or held in eheck by 
every device known to the lobby, aided 
by the tactics of the masters of parlia- 
mentary strategy. They become laws 
only after the most thorough discussion, 
or are defeated after a debate in which 
every weakness is exposed. Those who 
imagine that bills are rushed through 
Congress without anybody knowing any- 
thing about them would have their fund 
of information somewhat enlarged by an 
attempt to ** put through ” a bill of some 
importance. It would be found, upon 
close acquaintance with our popular 
branch of Congress, that the ‘ watch- 
dogs” of the Treasury are not all exter- 
minated yet, but that a sufficient number 
are always on guard to prevent much 
dangerous legislation. The present 
House, as a whole, may be regarded as 
composed of men of average congression- 
al ability, who endure hard work and 
good pay, and legislate as well for the 
country as can be expected, when we 
consider the vast and conflicting interests 
of our immense nation. 
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BY COL. FRANK H. PIERCE. 


The town of Hillsborough, in the Coun- 
ty of the same name, in New Hamp- 
shire, hus a history of enviable repute. 
Its records are confined to the past one 
hundred and thirty-seven years, but its 
events and its men during that period 
have given the town special note at home 
and in the national annals. In 1741 the 
territory now incorporated as a town was 
a wild, unbroken forest, a home for 
bears, wolves, and other beasts of prey, 
and occasionally for the nomadic abo- 
riginal, who was the greatest foe to every 
approach towards civilization. It is not 
a certified fact that ** Number Seven”— 
as Hillsborough was named on the Pro- 
vincial map —was the regular abode of 
any portion of the Pennacook tribe of 
red men; but frequently since the settle- 
ment of the town, evidences have been 
found of the visits of that people to the 
quiet waters of the Contoocook, and to 
the adjoining forests for fishing and hunt- 
ing purposes. These relics consist of 
tomahawks, spears, and arrow-heads, 
pestles and mortars—all made of stone, 
and more generally found buried in the 
light soil on the margin of the ponds and 
Contoocook River. 

In 1741, cotemporary with the running 
of the boundary line, which separated 
the province of New Hampshire from 
that of Massachusetts, a company was 
formed in Boston, who traveled thence 
through the forests to Hillsborough, and 
pitched their tents inits wilderness. This 
territory had been formerly granted to 
Col. John Hill. The little settlement 
was called Hillborough in honor of Col. 
Hill; the leading men were Samuel Gib- 
son, James Lyon, Robert McClure and 
James McColley—the two latter being 
natives of the north of Ireland. There 
was in the little colony a commingling of 
Puritanism and Presbyterianism, concen- 


trating ina strong religious feeling. In 
proof of this sentiment, among the ear- 
liest labors of the settlers was the erec- 
tion of a meeting-house and a parsonage. 
Land was assigned for a grave-yard, in 
which several members of the colony 
were buried. There remains to-day no 
vestige of this solitary cemetery. The 
wife of McColley was the only female in 
the settlement, and remained exiled from 
her sisterhood for more than a year. Her 
husband built the first dwelling—a log 
hut—near the Bridge, where the first 
child born in the settlement saw the light. 

Lieut. John McColley subsequently en- 
tered the Royal service and fought 
against the French and Indians. After- 
wards he was in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, inthe militia corps which New 
Hampshire sent against Gen. Burgoyne. 
He was aman of exemplary character, 
and died in 1834, at the age of 92. Some 
five months after the birth of Lieut. Me- 
Colley’s child a daughter was born to 
Samuel Gibson, who was named Eliza- 
beth. 

In 1744 the Cape Breton war broke out 
between the English and French and 
North-western Indians. This war car- 
ried death and destruction wherever it 
was prosecuted. The Indian raids upon 
many of the early settlements, and 
the slaughter and destruction of the 
dwellers therein, are matters of tragic 
history, in which Hillborough shared. 

In 1746 the menaces of the Indians 
were so threatening that the feeble col- 
ony of seven or eight families in Hills- 
borough, on hasty consultation, agreed 
to abandon their homes and seek safety 
in Massachusetts. They hid away their 
agricultural implements, loaded their 
cattle with what household property and 
provisions they could carry, buried the 
remainder of their portable property, and 
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set forth. It appears that the party 
made its way to Litchfield and there set- 
tled down. 





ROMANTIC STORY. 


A rather romantic event in the lives of 
the two children first bornin Hillsborough 
is worthy of record. The close of the 
French war in 1760 caused the withdraw- 
al of the predatory savages from the bor- 
der towns and plantations, and in the in- 
terval between 1746 and that year, Col. 
Hill of Boston had become sole proprie- 
tor of Hillborough. In 1762 the second 
settlement of the town was inaugurated 
—Daniel McMurphy being the first of the 
new colony. Pending arrangements for 
this second occupation of the territory, 
Col. Hill had frequent occasion to pass 
through Litchfield toward his posses- 
sions, where he became acquainted with 
John MeColley and Elizabeth Gibson, 
and proposed tothem, should they marry, 
he would give them one hundred acres 
of land. They were married, took pos- 
session of their gift in Hillborough, and 
lived in the enjoyment of domestic hap- 
piness for three-score years. Their pos- 
terity have to this day a most reputable 
existence in the town. 

It was some two years after Daniel 
MecMurphy built his log hut on Bible 
Hill, as the spot is now called, before he 
began to have neighbors. Among those 
who joined him, up to 1767, were Me- 
Colley and two Gibson’s from Litchfield, 
sons of the earlier settlers, several from 
Derryfield, (now Manchester), in all, six- 
teen heads of families. A store, grist- 
mill and tavern were soon built, and a 
militia company was organized. No 
church was built for fifteen years after 
the second settlement had been made; 
but religious services were regularly held 
in barns in the suinmer, and in dwelling- 
houses in winter. After Col. Hill had 
given ten acres of land for a meeting- 
house, near the centre of the town, and 
three hundred pounds asa gift to the first 
settled minister, Rev. Jonathan Barnes 
settled in Hillsborough, as the planta- 
tion was now called. The year follow- 
ing a meeting-house was erected. 


The town was also incorporated in 
1772, there being at that time twenty- 
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two men, who were 


charter, 


freeholders. 


The 
which bears date Nov. 14, was 
issued inthe name of George the Third 
of England, **by advice of our trusty 
and well beloved John Wentworth, Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-Chief of 
province of New Hampshire.” 


our 


REVOLUTIONARY EFFORTS. 


The population of Hillsborough slow- 
ly increased until 1775, when the settle- 
ment contained forty families. At this 
time the war with England broke out, 
and elicited a common feeling of resist- 
ance against the wrongs sought to be in- 
flicted by the government of the mother 
country on her North American colo- 
nists. No locality manifested more pat- 
riotic ardor, or devotion to the interests 
of liberty than the people of this town. 
They armed and equipped themselves for 
local protection and national resistance. 
No patriotic sacrifice within their power 
was withheld—they offered their all that 
the rights of the people should be assert- 
ed. The town assessed itself in nine 
thousand seven hundred pounds to pur- 
chase provisions for the American Army, 
and more than thirty stalwart men from 
the forty families gave their personal ser- 
vice in the warthat ensued, and fought 
in Stark’s regiment at Bunker Hill, where 
their brave commander, Capt. Isaac Bald- 
win, fell mortally wounded. The record 
of bravery places the men of HIllsbor- 
ough in ahigh niche in the temple of 
valor, and their fame enriches the glory 
of many a well-fought field. 


EARLY EDUCATIONAL PROVISION. 


It is a matter of special credit to the 
people of Hillsborough, that amid the 
excitement and the numerous calls made 
on their substance during the war of the 
Revolution, they forgot not the vital in- 
terests of education. There was no or- 
ganized school system among them until 
the war had commenced, and the only 
male teacher in the town had joined the 
American Army. and was killed at the 
battle of White Plains in 1776. A lady 
had, however, given lessons in the ini- 
tiatory branches of learning to a few of 
the younger people; but those of a more 
intricate character fell to the lot of the 
town minister. Before the war ended 
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the town had voted one hundred pounds 
for the support and soon 
thereafter added seventy-five pounds. 
No scholar then carried to school what 
would at that time be considered a whole 


of schools, 


library, such as our school boys are now 


obliged to study; and yet, with nothing 
but the ** Horn-book,”the Psalms, Watts’ 
Hymns, andthe simple rules of Arith- 
metic, it wonderful what expert 
scholars were then made—what stores of 
knowledge of real practical use were 
imparted tothe young. Whatthey learn- 
ed they THOROUGHLY understood. It 
was simple but substantial, and not made 
up of myriads of somethings, which be- 
get the knowledge of almost nothing. as 
is said to be too often true with our more 
elaborate modern systems of tuition. 
Boys were then taught, when very young, 
such educational accomplishments as fit- 
ted them for the requirements of the age. 
They were brought to a high state of 
practical perfection, quite as early as our 
young people are now allowed to gradu- 
ate from school. They were prepared to 
meet the obligations imposed upon them, 
and not too proud ‘to commence at 
the bottom of any respectable industrial 
ladder. 


REVOLUTIONARY NOTABILITIES. 


was 


The share which the men of Hillsbor- 
ough had inthe Revolutionary War, as 
has been stated, was one more than ered- 
itable to the patriotism of her people. 
The progress of the contest with the 
mother country brought into glorious 
light the bravery of many of her volun- 
teer warriors. The previous French and 
Indian wars had taught some the art of 
war, among them Capt. Isaac Baldwin, 
who was the fifth in the list of the sec- 
ond settlers. Asa ranger, he had fought 
in twenty battles: and when the news of 
the fight at Lexington reached his ear, 
which was at a barn raising inf{Deering, 
he instantly hastened home, collected a 
band of his fellow settlers, the,very flow- 
er of the settlement, and set out for Bos- 
ton, where they joined Col. John Stark’s 
Regiment, and were engaged in the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. In the early after- 
noon of that memorable day, Capt. Bald- 
win fell, shot through the breast, and 


died the same evening. Deep veneration 
for his memory exists to this day. 

Amimi Andrews served through the 
war as a Lieutenant, first in Arnold's ex- 
pedition to Quebec, and in many of the 
Revolutionary battle-fields. He carried 
to his grave, at the advanced age of 97, 
the scars of many honorable wounds. 
He was a man of singular valor, and an- 
ecdotes of his courage and intrepidity 
numerously survive. Among them was 
the feat of climbing the battlements of 
Quebec, stealthily approaching the seuti- 
nel on guard, seizing. gagging and bring- 
ing him alive to the American camp. 

Lieut. John McNeil was not more than 
twenty years of age when he joined Capt. 
Baldwin's company as a private, was with 
him at Bunker Hill, and by his side when 
he fell mortally wounded. He also fought 
under Stark at Bennington, and did emi- 
nent service during the war. He livedin 
Hillsborough after the war, leading a 
quiet, rural life, and died in 1836. His 
memory is cherished with gratitude, and 
his descendants have largely inherited his 
patriotic and other noble virtues. 

Samuel Bradford was another of Capt. 
Baldwin's volunteers. He was almost a 
boy when he enlisted, was engaged in 
every battle the Regiment fought—won 
his commission at Bennington, and died 
respected by all. 

Robert B. Wilkins, also a Bunker Hill 
hero, ever bore the character of a brave 
suldier. He was quartermaster of Gen. 
Lafayette’s brigade, and saw service till 
the end of the war. When Lafayette vis- 
ited New Hampshire, in 1825, the inter- 
view between him and his old companion 
inarms was most affecting. Time had 
so changed Lieut. Wilkins that Lafayette 
did not, at first. recognize his old com- 
rade, whom he tenderly loved. An allu- 
sion to a battle field incident, made by 
Wilkins, caused Gen. Lafayette to care- 
fully scrutinize his features—and recog- 
nizing in the old battered warrior before 
him his brave and faithful comrade, he 
leaped from his horse, and, throwing his 
arms around Wilkins’s neck, the two 
wept like children. Every head in the 
immense crowd that witnessed the scene 
was instantly uncovered, and the shouts 
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that followed, re-echoed back by the hills, 
showed how “ one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” 
Two days after the encounter between 
the patriots and the British soldiers at 
Lexington, Benjamin Pierce, then eight- 
een years old, was holding the plow in 
his uncle’s field in Chelmsford when 
the news of that event arrived. He im- 
mediately left the plow, took his uncle’s 
gun and equipments and started for Bos- 
ton. There he enlisted; was present at 
the battle of Bunker Hill, remained in 
the service during the war, and was on 
the staft of George Washington until the 
final disbandment of the American Army 
at West Point in 1784. He returned to 
Hillsborough in 1786, and earnestly en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. He took 
great interest in military affairs, holding 
offices in the militia from Colonel to Gen- 
eral of Brigade. He was also called 
upon to fill many political offices. such 
as Representative, Counsellor and Presi- 
dential Elector. He finally was chosen 
Governor of New Hampshire in 1827-9. 
His public services in one capacity and 
another extended over fifty years. At 
his death, which took place in April, 
1839. and when ia his 82d year, he was 
Vice President of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. He was patriotic, brave, noble- 
minded and charitable; a benefactor to 
his country, and a blessing to his State 
and society—and no one memory associ- 
ated with the past history of Hillsbor- 
ough, brings up higher feelings of res- 
pect and veneration than that of General 
Benjamin Pierce. Many anecdotes illus- 
trative of his character and virtues sur- 
vive him. ‘There never was a spot on his 
patriotism or bravery. As showing the 
character of the latter, it is authenticated 
that, having been taken prisoner at Long 
Island, he was there put on parole, and 
one day attended a horse race conducted 
by English officers. Here he expressed 
an opinion concerning one of the racers 
which gave umbrage to an English offi- 
eer, who slapped Lieut. Pierce with the 
flat of his sword. ‘‘ Fettered by my pa- 
role, and unarmed,” said Pierce, ** I can 
not now resent this indignity, but the 
chances of war may yet bring us togeth- 
er!” And such proved to be the case. 
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A chance occurred at the siege of New 
York, where the two fought, and the 
English officer fell pierced by the sword 
of his antagonist. His earnest  patriot- 
ism was shown on the occasion of his in- 
viting nineteen of his old Revolutionary 
compatriots (all residents of Hillsbor- 
ough), to dinner on one of the anniver- 
saries of a Continental triumph. This 
happened but a few years previous to his 
death. One of the veterans remarked 
the absence of one of their number who 
lived in the town, and mentioned the fact 
to the Governor, who said, ‘*I invite no 
one to my table who is afraid of the smell 
of gunpowder.” 

When High Sheriff of Hillsborough 
County his duties called him at one time 
to Amherst, where he found, imprisoned 
in the jail, three Revolutionary soldiers. 
Interesting himself in their behalf he 
learned the prisoners had served their 
country well and faithfully—had honora- 
ble discharges, but at the close of the 
Revolution, like hundreds of their com- 
rades, were penniless. They had, after 
long and weary days of travel, reached 
their homes, where a merciless creditor 
secured their arrest andimprisonment for 
debt. Ascertaining these facts, he in- 
stantly discharged their liability, and, 
taking the keys from the jailor, unlocked 
the prison doors, and leading the old vet- 
erans from confinement, pointing to the 
blue sky above them said: ** Go, breathe 
the free air! There can be no true re- 
publican liberty when such men as you 
are consigned to prison for such a cause.” 

Many were prominent in revolutionary 
times, whose names and deeds survive in 
grateful remembrance. Among them 
were Calvin Stevens, Nathaniel Johnson, 
Samuel Murdough, Isaac Andrews, Sam- 
uel Symonds, John McColley, William 
Booth, William Jones, Joseph Taggart, 
Asa Wilkins, and Jacob Flint. 


MORE RECENT WARS. 


In the war of 1812, the men of Hills- 
borough borea distinguished part. 
John MeNeil and Col. Benjamin K. Pierce 
held commands, and fought in the battles 


Gen. 


of Lundy’s Lane and Chippewa—Gen. 
MeNeil receiving a bad wound in the first 
named engagement. Lieut. John W.S. 
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MeNeil, a promising young oflicer. was 
slain during an attack on an Indian en- 
campment in the Florida war of 1814. 

The war of the Rebellion conjured up 
that feeling of patriotism left as a legacy 
by the fathers to the sons, and the first 
regiment recruited for the war was large- 
ly composed of Hillsborough County 
men. The town of Hillsborough con- 
tributed, under the presidential calls for 
troops its quota of 159 men, while its 
enrolled militia list was but 182. The 
town’s share of the municipal war 
loan was $8,833.39. Recent and impar- 
tial history speaks most creditably of the 
bravery of her sons in many a bloody 
contest. 

Among the pioneers of the town there 
were many men who rose to eminence in 
local statesmanship and in legal repute. 
Their immediate successors largely gain- 
ed reputation for great skill in law, med- 
icine and theological learning. Some of 
the most eminent men of all the profes- 
sions have drawn their earlier inspira- 
tions in Hillsborough. Among those who 
have risen to high political distinetion 
was Franklin Pierce, who was President 
of the United States from March 1853, to 
1857, the fourth son of Gov. Benjamin 
Pierce. This is neither the time nor place, 
nor is the writer the person to preseift an 
elaborate or impartial sketch of Franklin 
Pierce. History can be consulted con- 
cerning his career, and his National Ad- 
ministration, as conducted to benefit ail 
sections of the country, covering four 
years of unparalleled prosperity to the 
nation. His earlier and later days are, 
however, so intimately connected with 
the history of Hillsborough, that a sketch 
of the town would be very incomplete 
without brief personal mention. Here 
he passed his youth; here he commenced 
the practice of law; here he gained great 
success, and here laid the foundation of 
future legal celebrity. The building oe- 
cupied by him as a law office no longer 
exists. The old Pierce homestead re- 
mains intact. as do many memorials of 
the love and esteem of his fellow towns- 
men,—among them, even, the immense 
oven, used at the great barbecue in 1852, 
wherein was roasted whole, the big ox, 
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for the partial feeding of the thousands 
there assembled, a relic of a notable and 
happy occasion. The 
early years, and the friendships formed 
in youth at Hillsborough, were retained 
and cherished throughout his entire life. 
His native town was ever dear to him, 
and he always manifested the deepest in- 
terest in its welfare and the happiness of 
its people. No engagements or cares 
prevented his frequent visits to his old 
home. His welcome was always most 
cordial, and based ou no empty forms, 
but was the expression of true aud loy- 
ing hearts. The people of Hillsborough 
proudly claimed him as their own. His 
visits to his brother were the occasions 
of the most respectful demonstration on 
the part of his old friends and former 
neighbors. He 
loved by old and young, and there was 
no partisan limit to their affection. He 
reciprocated their sentiments and their 
love. Happy were they in the conscious- 
ness that he ever remained the 
faithful friend; while his presence sent 
a quicker thrill through their hearts and 
awarmer grasp into every hand. Ip a 
word, they loved him, and he gratefully 
cherished their affection. 


memories of his 


was, as I have said, be- 


same 


POLITICAL MATTERS. 
Democracy, as an heritage of the Fa- 
thers of the town, has been fondly, zeal- 
ously and intelligently cherished by those 
of its people **to the manor born;” and 
it is but just to say of them thatits prin- 
ciples are held and acted upon with de- 
voted attachment to that purity which 
distinguished their noble and patriotic 
ancestry. It is equally fair to acknowl- 
edge that the opposition to Democracy is 
founded on what its opponents consider 
as enlightened conscientious reasons, and 
embraces an able and respectable mi- 
nority. Men will always differ on mat- 
ters of National, State and social policy ; 
but the locality is ever safe where con- 
flicting sentiments are based on intelli- 


gent ideas—safe, against inharmonious 
Itis due tothe 
credit of both parties to state the undeni- 
able fact, that their differences never wear 
a sinister or frowning aspect, either be- 
fore or after political battles, 


or corrupt consequences, 
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TOWN MATTERS TO-DAY.—CHARACTER 
OF THE PEOPLE. 

Hillsborough is mainly an agricultural 
town. Its soil is strong and well adapt- 
ed to the growth of the usual crops, and 
its farmers have a high reputation for in- 
dustry and skill. But there are no bet- 
ter locations, or more favoring facilities 
for manufacturing than the town presents. 
The Contoocook River furnishes ample 
water power, and railroad communication 
will be opened this summer, which will 
give ready counection with markets of 
supply and demand in all directions. 
Already the manufacturing products 
amount to neariy $400,000; and there are 
ready facilities, which if employed would 
double this sum; not to speak of the 
proceeds of agriculture, amounting to 
$180,000. 

The condition of the people is what 
may be termed ‘comfortable and inde- 
pendent.” There is an aristocracy of 
good citizenship only, and on that plane 
all meet, act and feelon an equality. 
Cliques and ‘sets’ are comparatively 
unknown, and there is a Democracy of 
social sentiment prevalent which even 
the churches recognize and cherish. In 
a word, the people of Hillsborough are a 
happy people; and with their reputation 
for industry, honesty and inteliigence, 
one of themselves may be justified in as- 
serting, that few communities deserve 
greater credit and praise for their sense 
of moral and religious duty. 

The people are a ‘“‘hearty” people. 
Their straight forwardness is more re- 
markable than their polish. They do 
not talk of legumes when they mean 
beans. Their minds, like their phys- 
ique, are well described by the word— 
robust. They inherit much of the hon- 
est bluntness of their Scotch-Irish ances- 
try—no little of their ponderous wit, and 
all of their geniality. Let us have a 
look at one of these rough wits: During 
the Presidential campaign of 1840— 
known as the * hard cider campaign’”— 
Daniel Webster made a political speech 
at Francestown. A Hillsborough man— 
Smart by name—and an indurated and 
incorruptible Democrat, was invited by 
a Whig friend to go and hear the distin- 
guished statesman. Smart declined on 
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the ground that he was a Democrat and 
did not agree with the great ‘* Expound- 
er.” In view, however, of a free ride 
anda gratuitous dinner, the invitation 
was accepted. Next day Smart and one 
Col. Lewis were drawing a load of cider 
pomace from Washington to Hillsbor- 
ough. It was a beautiful day in the au- 
tumn, and as they turned an angle in the 
road, Webster drove up in a carriage, with 
some friends, on their way to enjoy the 
hospitalities of the town of Washington. 
*'There’s Webster!” shouted Smart. 
**Who’s Webster?” asked Lewis. **Dan’l 
Webster,” said Smart, ‘*I was down 
to Francestown and heard him talk, 
yesterday.” By this time the team and 
carriage were side by side, and Smart, 
jumping from his team, ran to the car- 
riage and familiarly said, ‘* How d’e do, 
Mr. Webster? I was down at Frances- 
town yesterday and heard your talk, and 
though I ama Democrat, it was what I 
eall a d—d good one!” ‘* Your opinion 
flatters me.” replied Webster. Smart 
then called up Col. Lewis and introduced 
him. Mr. Webster greeted the latter and 


asked him, what earthly use he made of 
cider pomace, with which the cart was 


laden. The Colonel, who was alsoa stal- 
wart Democrat, bluntly answered: 
** Those infernal Whigs have drank up all 
the hard cider in this section, and I am 
going to sober *em off on pomace this 
fall.” The eminent statesman leaned 
back in his carriage, and the surround- 
ing woods rang with his hearty shouts of 
laughter. Smart began to rebuke the 
Colonel for his bold reply to the ** great 
man,” but Webster said, ** No, no; that’s 
too good!” and throwing a half eagle to 
Smart, and instructing him to divide it 
with his Democratic friend, he drove 
away. Years after Mr. Webster related 
this story in the United States Senate, 
expressing appreciation of the blunt wit 
of Colonel Lewis. 

The support of churches and schools 
inthe town is very liberal, and signal 
ability characterizes alike preachers and 
teachers, in the four churches and near- 
ly two score of schools. There are two 
Congregational churches and two Meth- 
odist. At the Bridge is the ‘* Hillsbor- 
ough Messenger,” edited and published 
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by Holton & Ferry. Itis, almost exclu- 
sively, devoted to local affairs. It fills its 
sphere of usefulness with much credit, 
and has a liberal popular support. 

The town has grown wonderfully dur- 
ing the past third of a century, and the 
growth has not in any way been of the 
mushroom order. It has come gradually, 
by the rule of imperative demand, and 
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not through any excitement. What has 
been gained has been substantially estab- 
lished. May the future prosperity of the 
town, which promises so well, be as solid 
at its foundation as has been that of the 
past, and may patriotism, intelligence, 
industry and the nobler virtues, corres- 
pondingly increase and dignify the char- 
acter of its people! 
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BY WILL E. WALKER. 


Stately mid the crowd she walks, 
Quietly and well she talks, 

Gives her greetings regally, 
Surely manor-born is she. 


Eyes of gray, whose passing glance 
Wakens in you no romance, 

Lips compressed which seem half stern, 
Cheeks in which no blushes burn; 
‘*She’—say some among the crowd— 
“Ts for common clay too proud. 

Better be of warmer mold, 

Than so passionless and cold.” 


‘+ Passionless and cold,” say they? 
One who listens could say ** Nay!” 
Sees a picture all unseen 

By the eyes which judge his queen; 
Sees that fair and quiet face 
Mantled by a tender grace; 
Flushing cheeks, pervading eyes, 
Which reveal what deeper lies 

In the heart, whose sweet unrest 
Pulses in the throbbing breast ; 
Not too proud to own the sway 
Which Love makes in common clay. 
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BY ANABEL C. ANDREWS. 


A strange place in which to find ro- 
mance, you say? Yes; so the story will 
possess the charm of novelty at least. 

Do you wish me to * begin at the be- 
ginning,” as the children say? The be- 
ginning was in the form of a young gen- 
tleman (you say, ‘** Oh, yes, that’s the 
way they always commerce!” I beg 
you will keep quiet and hear my story) 
who boarded at Rosedale that summer. 
He was a young man who possessed 
more money than was good for him, in 
that he was living a life of idle ease and 
doing no good in his day and generation. 
Sauntering idly by the barn one day, he 
stopped to watch old Turner sort his 


rags. Was he the owner of Rosedale 
farm? No, he wasn’t. He was a poor 


old rag-man, who owned a but close by, 
and stored his rags in one of the barns at 

Rosedale. Now don’t interrupt 
again! 

‘** What do you find new to-day, Tur- 
ner?” 

**Oh, not much of anything—leastways 
no money, ye may depend on that! 
However, many’s the cur’us thing I’ve 
found inthe rags inmy day! Jewelry, 
laces, spoons, letters—everything, most.” 

* And do you always know where 
your rags come from?” 

‘* E’na’most allus—sometimes I can’t 
tell.” 

**Tt depends on the value of the article 
you find, I suppose, Turner?” this with 
a laugh. 

There was no laugh on Turner’s hon- 
est old face as he turned it toward the 
young man, saying solemnly: 

** I’m poor, and old, and humble, but, 
thank God! I’m honest.” 

‘**No one doubts it, Turner. 
have you found now?” 

‘*A last year’s diary—p'r’aps you'd 
like to look at it. My day of readin’ the 
things I finds in the rags is past. Here, 


me 


What 





Mr. Somers, I'll make you a present of 
it,” chuckled the old man, as he handed 
him a dainty diary, covered with red vel- 
vet. and gold-clasped. 

Somers took it with a laughing ** thank 
you,” and stretched his lazy length on a 
pile of hay at the further end of the barn, 
where a big stream of golden sunshine 
poured in at the door. He opened the 
book and found it written full. 

**Some silly school-girl’s nonsense, I 
suppose. No doubt she mourns it’s loss 
daily!” 

He read the first page carelessly, the 
second earnestly, the third he called out: 

**Do you know where you got this?” 

‘* No sir—leastways, not the house; it 
came in the bag I picked up on the road 
to P——. Anyhow. it wouldn't make 
no difference if I did—you never see a gal 
that would own one of them books, even 
if her name was int!” 

* That so?’? questioned Somers, very 


much interested in the ‘silly school- 
girl’s nonsense.” 
Old Turner sorted his rags, packed 


them away, and left the barn; still young 
Somers sat there, absorbed in the little 
diary. At length, closing the book, he 
exclaimed : 

‘** T could love that girl, if only her life 
fulltils her writings here! I'll see her 
to-morrow, if I live. If she is the pure- 
souled, generous girl this book indicates, 
I’ll marry her if I can. Clarice Esta- 
brooke! she has a dainty name.” 

Next day a hump-backed pedler, with 
a skin almost black, and large green gog- 
gles, stopped at every house on the 
P road, trying to sell the ladies a 
wonderful *‘ lotion,” and always enquir- 
ing the name of the family next on the 
road. Arrived at the Estabrooke place, 
he rapped feebly at the kitchen door, and 
sat down on the door-step to rest until 
his rap had been answered. 





In answe 

















to the tidy young girl who enquired his 
business, he asked for ‘* Ze young ladies. 
I zell ze magnifique lotion for ze com- 
plexion.” 


‘** You see all there is,” said a musical 
young voice, ** but I don’t think I care 
for a lotion of any kind. I find the open 
air the best there is.” 

‘** Eez. ze ladeez’ complexion eez vare 
brilliante; but will she please buy for 
charity? I get no bread, I—” and with 
an expressive gesture he sank on the step 
in utter weariness. 

‘** Indeed, my poor man. you shall have 
‘bread.’ Come out here under this tree 
and rest, and I will get you something to 
eat.” 

Only afew moments elapsed before she 
returned with a tray containing a boun- 
tiful meal. 

** There,” she said cheerfully, ** when 
you have eaten all you wish for, bring 
the tray to the house and I will see what 
can be done for you.” 

**May God bless you!” was the ped- 
ler’s benediction when a generous alms 
was given him on returning the tray. 

‘** Weighed and not found wanting.” 
was our hero’s comment. ‘* What love- 
ly eyes! and such a complexion—all na- 
tural, too. The next stepis to get an in- 
troduction.” 

This was easily obtained through the 
heir of Rosedale. and then followed hap- 
py days for Somers. 

On the anniversary of Clarice’s birth- 
day, a beautiful basket ot flowers and a 
volume of Whittier’s poems were sent to 
her, with Mr. Somers’ card. 

‘*T wonder how he learned my birth- 
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day? I’m sure I never told him,” she 


murmured to the flowers, but they never 
told her of the little diary. 


You wish I'd‘ hurry and tell the end, 
and how it came about,” did you say? 
The end, of course, was a wedding, and 
it came about thus: While riding, one 
afternoon, with Clarice, Albert began to 
speak of pedlers, and Clarice told him of 
the lotion pedler. 

** How I did pity him!” she said. 

* Yes. I know you did, for I could see 
it shining from your eyes.” 

* You knew I did! you saw—what do 
you mean?” 

**T mean that I was the pedler, and 
that I loved you, and came to see if you 
were as worthy as I deemed you, and 
now Iask you, darling, to be my wife.” 

*I dont—don’t understand,” stam- 
mered poor Clarice. 

Taking the little diary from his pocket 
he said: 

** Did you ever see this before? 

‘Oh, my diary that I lost! Where did 
you get it?” 

He told her, and added: 

**] loved the girl Lsaw reflected in that 
little book, and I determined to see her; 
so I became the—lotion pedler. Now 
will you answer my question, little 
one?” 

**I—yes—if you will come and live 
with father and mother. I can’t leave 
them in their old age,” she murmured. 


. 


or) 


* Certainly. dearest—anywhere with 
you.” 

And so it came to pass that he was idle 
no longer; and the Estabrooke place be- 
came Elmwood, the country seat of Mr. 
and Mrs. Somers. 
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BY ASA MC FARLAND. 


The author of this article spent a por- 
tion of the summer and autumn of the 
year 1850 in England, Scotland and upon 
the continent, during which, however in- 
dustrious he may have been on the secu- 
lar days of the week, in visiting objects 
of interest, Sunday was as uniformly em- 
braced to make observation of the people 
and their churches on the day set apart 
for the public worship of the Most High. 
We witnessed religious services in houses 
of every degree of cost, from the very 
ancient stone church on the Isle of 
Wight—an edifice gray with the moss of 
centuries—up to cathedrals which are 
the wonder of the ages, and herewith 
write of the Sundays thus spent. 

A SUNDAY IN LANCASTER, ENGLAND. 


The ancient and very quiet city of Lan- 
caster contains an establishment of the 
Church of England, known as St. Ma- 
ry’s, and on the 4th of August I sat, a 
patient spectator, of the assembled con- 


gregation. Presently there was a 
stir near the door, as if something was 
about to happen. And it was so. The 
court was in session in that shire town of 
the County of Lancaster, and the excite- 
ment in the vestibule of St. Mary’s was 
caused by a procession of novel charac- 
ter to an inhabitant of the United States. 
It consisted of judges and officers of the 
court, the mayor of Lancaster and his 
under officers, with the sheiiff of the 
county and the constables of Lancaster, 
all walking two and two—the sheriff and 
the beadle at the head of the column. 
The judges were in garments set off with 
ermine. The mayor wore an ample blue 
robe, buff under garments and three-cor- 
nered hat. The badge of the sheriff was 
a staff, or pole, of rake-handle length, 
with a gilded ball, which emblem of au- 
thority was elevated at his side and car- 
ried there until he had escorted the 


judges and the corporation of Lancaster 
to their proper positions in the church. 
Then he took his own place, depositing 
his staff in a socket in the pew, and this 
affair of state having been carried out in 
due order, the services commenced. 

In St. Mary’s church the distinctions 
so obvious in monarchical governments 
between the rich and the poor was quite 
obvious; but while the wealthy classes 
were in pews elaborately furnished, am- 
ple provision was also made for those 
without the means to own or to hire sit- 
tings. There seemed to be three orders 
of people in St. Mary's: the nobility and 
gentry, the middle classes and the poor, 
some of the last named being charity 
children. It may thus be easily imag- 
ined that this assembly lacked the homo- 
genous appearance of congregations this 
side the water. The judges, the mayor 
and the corporation, the sheriff, the 
beadle and the police, several of these 
functionaries displaying much gold lace; 
the janitor of the edifice in a flowing 
black surplice, the well-to-do people in 
high-back pews, the shop-keepers and 
other middling interest people in a sec- 
ondary division of the house, and several 
laboring men in shirt sleeves, constituted 
an assembly of novel character. Just be- 
fore the services commenced, a crippled 
woman, seated in a hand-carriage, was 
drawn into one of the aisles,and remained 
in the vehicle to the close. 

The church stood upon the margin of 
avery ancient cemetery, and a sun-dial 
was fixed upon a pillar, three to five feet 
high, near the entrance to the house. 
The church, the cemetery, the sun-dial, 
the arrangement of people in the house, 
it may be supposed made up a specta- 
cle of novel description to a person who 
attended public worship in a Concord 
church edifice the last Sunday before 
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sailing for England. From St. Mary’s 
Church a beautiful view is obtained of 
mountains in the Lake District of Eng- 
land, celebrated as the abode of Words- 
worth, Southey, Wilson, and other emi- 
nent men. 


A SABBATH IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Arriving in the great and thriving city 
of Glasgow on Saturday, the 10th of Au- 
gust. and seeing a notice that in the fore- 
noon of the following day the Rey. John 
Angell James of Birmingham would oc- 
cupy the desk of Rey. Dr. Wardlaw, the 
opportunity was embraced to hear that 
celebrated preacher and author. The 
spacious house, floor and galleries. was 
filled with people trained to religious ser- 
vices in the regular and devotional man- 
ner for which the people of Scotland are 
justly distinguished. Many of those in 
the house had Bibles in their hands, and 
turned to different places as the preacher 
progressed in his discourse. ‘The music 
was led by a precentor, standing in front 
of the preacher's desk. In person, Mr. 
James differed from the conception I had 
formed of him, as is often the experience 
of all our conjectures of men we have 
not yet seen. He was then sixty-six 
years of age, about six feet high, of full 
figure, dressed in black, a white cravat 
around his neck, and his general appear- 
ance—had his cravat been black, and the 
wearer been met on State Street, Bos- 
ton—such as to indicate a,bank president, 
or a highly prosperous merchant, with 
ships on so many seas that every wind 
would be fair for some of them. His 
voice was clear and full, his manner sol- 
emn, and although sedate, he carried the 
appearance of a cheerful man, who ap- 
preciated the importance of divesting re- 
ligion of the gloom in which too many 
preachers are apt toshroud it. After the 
invocation, his next utterance was as fol- 
lows: ‘*Let us read for our morning les- 
son the thirteenth chapter of St Paul's 
first epistle to the Corinthians.” He then 
made a slight pause, that the great con- 
gregation might turn to their Bibles, 
and proceeded: ‘Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal; and 
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though I have the gift of prophesy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowl- 
edge; and although I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, Iam nothing.” The chap- 
ter concluded, the preacher read the first 
hymn of the morning, and it was sung 
apparently by nearly or quite all the con- 
gregation. ‘The precentor, or leader (for 
there was no choir, as such), looked over 
a parcel of slips of tin lying upon his 
desk, and selecting the one with the tune 
upon it by which the hymn was to be 
sung. placed it in front of his desk, so 
that it was visible to all in the church. 
It was ** Old Hundred,” and was sung by 
a concourse of not less than twelve hun- 
dred people. 
A SABBATH ON THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


On Saturday, the 24th of August, I left 
London for the Isle of Wight—one of the 
most picturesque pieces of territory to be 
found in England. It iseighty miles from 
London, in a south-west direction, and 
six miles from Portsmouth, the great na- 
val station in the realm. The island is 
all that it been described to be, 
abounding in scenery of loveliness and 
beauty, and attained some of its at- 
tractions because of having been at one 
time the residence of Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, author of those tracts of world- 
wide celebrity. the Dairyman’s Dangh- 
ter, the Young Cottager, and the African 
Servant, translated into several lan- 
guages and printed by the million. New- 
port is the chief town on the island, and 
Brading and Yaverland the hamlets to 
which Mr. Richmond ministered. Brad- 
ing is a village of a single street, is near 
the shore of the English Channel. and 
within sight of the place in the harbor of 
Portsmouth, where the Royal George, 
an immense war vessel, with ** twice four 
hundred men,” went down, and all per- 
ished in the water. 
commemorated by 
lines commencing: 


has 


This occurrence was 
the poet Cowper in 


** Toll for the brave, 
The brave who are no more.” 


The little church in Brading, where 
Mr. Richmond preached during the early 
portion of his ministry, is of stone, and 
gray with the age of centuries; looks 
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‘** as ancient as the hills,” and is as rustic 
as the people who gather within its 
walls. It is said to have been built more 
than five hundred years ago. It had, I 
was informed, undergone no changes 
other than those wrought by the finger 
of time since Legh Richmond stood in 
its desk fifty-three years before. The 
damask trimmings which hung from the 
desk, originally of crimson color, faded 
into a dingy brown, were the same, and 
no change had been made amongst the 
square, high-backed pews and the coarse 
benches upon which sat several husband- 
men in their shirt sleeves, and the chil- 
dren of the poor. It is undoubtedly so 
to this day. 

Sunday, August 25, was pleasant for 
one in England, and there was delight- 
ful harmony between objects around me 
and the voices of nature. At the hour 
for forenoon service, a small bell in the 
tower of the above mentioned stone 
church announced that the time had 
nearly arrived for the commencement of 
religious services. Going thither, I 
found around the door a primitive look- 
ing people, addicted to the custom of 
gathering together to learn the news of 
the village. The rector soon issued 
through a gate on the parsonage ground, 
just across the cemetery in which ‘* the 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ came to 
and entered the church door, and soon 
the Church of England service was com- 
menced and carried through very much 
as on this side the Atlantic, except those 
changes in the prayers required for rul- 
ers—the Queen, instead of the President 
of the United States—and some other 
variances not now remembered. 

A portion of the short time the writer 
of this article was upon the Isle of Wight 
was spent in looking upon objects so 
felicitously described by Mr. Richmonda 
longtime ago. We saw the dwelling in 
which the Dairyman’s Daughter died; 
also that in which the Young Cottager 
ended her days; walked to Bembridge, 
where lived the ** godly John Wheeler ;” 
looked in upon Yaverland, where Rich- 
mond preached his first discourse, near 
the close of the last century ; read the in- 
scription upon the headstone at the grave 
of the Dairyman’s Daughter in Arreton, 
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and that at the grave of Little Jane, the 
Young Cottager, in the churchyard at 
Brading ; and then left for London, fully 
paid for the time and expense incurred 
in a visit to that gem of an island, lying 
between the English Channel and the 
south coast of England. 

THE WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL AND ST. MAG- 

NUS, THE MARTYR. 

There are, or once were, in London, 
thirty-five church edifices, erected under 
the superintendance of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Most of these were in that por- 
tion of the Great Metropolis which was 
devastated by the sweeping fire of 1665, 
and most of those which remain are in 
that portion of the city now given up, 
like the older portions of Boston, to the 
uses of commerce. Thirty-two of these 
bore the names of saints, and are known 
as St. Mary, St. George, St. Magnus the 
Martyr, St. Matthew, St. Anthony, and 
many others. We visited two of these 
on a Sunday, both in the old part of Lon- 
don, taking, first, the Weigh House 
Chapel, to hear Rev. Joseph Binney, not 
now among the living, but then the most 
distinguished clergyman among the Dis- 
senters of London. At the burial of the 
body of Dickens. Mr. Binney walked 
arm-in-arm with Mr. Gladstone. After 
hearing him from his own desk, we pro- 
ceeded to the church of St. Magnus the 
Martyr—a very ancient church, at the 
water-side, and near London Bridge— in 
season to,witness the distribution of from 
forty to fifty loaves of bread to such 
necessitous people as were within the 
vestibule at the close of service. This 
distribution perhaps goes on to the pres- 
ent day, as it may have been the usage 
of a hundred years, through the provis- 
ion of a will. The number in attendance 
at some of these old ecclesiastical 
establishments is very small, sometimes 
no more than ten to fifteen persons, ex- 
clusive of the rector and clerk, and pub- 
lie worship would be given up, except 
for trust funds, or other resources of the 
Established Church. 

THE MADELELNE CHURCH IN PARIS. 


The transition was great from the rus- 
tic church and rural people of Brading— 
a congregation of perhaps fifty to seven- 
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ty-five men. women and children—to the 
gorgeous Madeleine in Paris, and the gay 
people of the metropolis of France. The 
Madeleine is not the cathedral of Paris, 
but far surpasses Notre Dame in the 
beauty of its exterior and the dazzling 
splendor of its interior adornments. It 
was in course of erection before the first 
fevolution (1789), but work was then 
suspended. Napoleon the First contem- 
plated its completion and dedication as a 
temple of glory, but his purpose was de- 
feated by his own downfall in 1815. 
Louis XVIII. restored it to its original 
destination, and decreed that it should 
contain monuments to his brother, Louis 
XVI., and his wife Josephine. and the 
sister of the two kings, Mademoiselle 
Elizabeth. It was finished during the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and consecrated 
to Religion. It is asplendid specimen 
of architecture, of Grecian style: is sur- 
rounded by fifty-two Corinthian columns, 
and the interior is abundantly supplied 
with colossal statues of saints, and 
paintings and frescoes of surpassing 
beauty. The cost of this sumptuous edi- 
fice was 13,079,000 frances; about $2,615,- 
800, at a time when a dollar would pur- 
chase three times as much labor as now. 
The Madeleine is 378 feet in length, and 
in breadth is 138. I had seen and ad- 
mired its exterior on several days pre- 
ceding Sunday,, October 6, and then went 
within it. The day was clear and mild, 
and vast numbers of people were abroad 
in gay apparel. In such a place. on that 
day of the week, witnessing the services 
of the Catholie Church, the mind natur- 


ally turns to Fenelon, the St. John of 


his day and nation; to Bourdaloue, 


whose discourses were so searching as 
to cause the sensual Louis XIV. to re- 
mark, ** When I hear other good preach- 
ers I am pleased with them; when I hear 
Bourdaloue,I am displeased with myself ;” 


to Bossuet, the ardent ecclesiastic, 
whose controversy with Fenelon left him 
the victor through the decision of the 
Pope, but caused the world to regard 
Fenelon as the better man; and to Mas- 
sillon, whose name comes down the cen- 
turies as one of the great lights in the 
Papal Church. 

The interior of this beautiful temple 
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is really bewildering, until the eve has 
become accustomed to its adornments. 
Frescoes of surpassing beauty are spread 
upon the immense ceiling, and paintings 
and sculpture abound on 
figures of Christ and the apostles, and 
men and women who were canonized by 
the Papal Church, with a firmament of 
the utmost splendor represented in the 
arched roof, high above the heads of the 
great concourse below, are the adorn- 
ments of an edifice transferred from its 
original design as a temple of glory, 
commemorating the victories of Napoleon 
in Germany, intoa house of worship, 
dedicated to the rites of a gorgeously ap- 
pointed praise. On that forenoon there 
may have been no more than five thousand 
people in the Madeleine, and there may 
have been ten thousand. Multitudes 
went only so far within as to dip their 
fingers in water with which several stone 
vessels were filled. and touch the fin- 
gers tp forehead and breast—then pas- 
sing out to mingle with crowds in the 
streets. High Mass was performed that 
day. A great company of nuns, in the 
white cap and other simple apparel of 
that sisterhood, occupied large space 
in front of the high altar. This com- 
pany and their singular dress, contrasted 
with the exceeding splendor of objects 
by which they were surrounded, consti- 
tuted a spectacle ** more easily imagined 
than described.” The tall, lighted can- 
dles, placed on massive altars; priests, 
some in the simple garb of Franciscan 
monks, others in scarlet and gold vest- 
ments, so plenteously displayed in the 
altar service; censers, emitting agreea- 
ble odors; exhilarating music by many 
voices, with the pealing of a visible and 
the responses of an invisible organ; the 
elevation of the Host and the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament, could not fail’ 
of making an abiding impression upon 
minds susceptible to the outer splendors 
of Christian worship. 


every hand; 


A SUNDAY AMONG THE ALPS. 


It was with surrounding objects of un- 
speakable grandeur that the writer spent 
Sunday, September 22, 1850, in the Vale 
of Chamouny, beneath the shadow of 


Mont Blane. This valley is a narrow 
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gorge about fourteen miles long, and ex- 
tends farup among the Alps, with a 
smail village and several hotels at the 
farther end. The valley was inhabited 
by a rude peasantry several years before 
those English explorers, Windham and 
Pocoke, went thither in 1749. Until then 
even the people of Geneva did not know 
of the valley and its pastoral and 
hunting inhabitants. Upon the narrow 
fields of the Chamouny husbandmen the 
sun sheds few direct rays. Winter 
‘lingers in the lap of May,” and au- 
tumn issoon succeeded by the rigors of 
winter. Many of the men, trained from 
youth to the ascent of adjacent summits, 
so soon as they reach adult years be- 
come guides, and ever after, untiltoo old 
for such laborious and hazardous service, 
are conductors of travellers to the pre- 
cipitous and awful heights amongst 
which these children of Chamouny are 
born, live and die. The nest of the ea- 
gle is never built so high that they can- 
not reach it; the wild chamois (goat) 
scales no cliff which they dare not at- 
tempt toreach. Many of these guides 


have made fifty and more excursions to 


the summit of Mont Blanc. Others of 
the male inhabitants devote their sum- 
mers to agriculture, and in the grazing 
season inhabit chalets—rough cottages 
far up the mountain sides—wherever a 
sufficient plateau of grass and other 
herbage can be found upon which cattle 
and goats may subsist. These chalets 
are inhabited only in the warm season, 
and then only by those who ascend to 
see to the cows and goats. How the dis- 
mal winters of the men, women and 
children of these mountain gorges are 
survived, is best known to Him ** who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
and ‘*without whose knowledge not 
even a sparrow falleth to the ground.” 
The sun was obscured by no cloud 
during the Saturday and Sunday we 
spent in the Vale of Chamouny; and the 
weather, although September was more 
than half gone, was agreeable, so that 
the ascent of myself and another upon 
mules, to Mont Anvert—a spur of the 
Alps — afforded extreme satisfaction. 
From the windows and piazzas of the 
Union Hotel—for even this inhospitable 


SEVERAL SUNDAYS IN EUROPE. 


. 
valley, like our White Mountain region, 
has ample accommodations for summer 
excursionists—a complete view was ob- 
tained of the snow-capped summit of 
Mont Blane, and from several stand- 
points in the hamlet prospects of over- 
whelming grandeur are ever before the 
eye. 

The Arve, a furious mountain stream, 
passes down the Vale of Chamouny, 
and moves, an impetuous, bubbling and 
tumbling current, to join, a little below 
Geneva, the beautiful Rhone, and thence 
move together for the distant Mediterra- 
nean. Not far from the hotels of Cha- 
mouny is the terminus of the immense 
glacier known as the Mer de Glace (Sea 
of Ice), beneath which issue the head 
waters of the Arve. The dwellings of 
the native inhabitants are rude, unpaint- 
ed, weather-stained cottages, and the 
roof-boards of the barns were, in 1850, 
confined by stones of from ten to twenty 
pounds weight. Behind the hamlet,with 
a broad avenue in front, were the Church 
and Priory—connected buildings, the lat- 
ter the abode of the ecclesiastic who is 
the guide of these rustic mountaineers. 
Near the valley are seen the lesser Al- 
pine peaks, and beyond them, in regular 
gradations of increasing altitude, other 
mountains, until the eye rests upon gran- 
ite shafts called ** needles,”’ rising sever- 
al thousand feet into the air; and high 
above all this congregation of mountains 
is discerned in the south-west the ** awful 
mount.” It was through impressions re- 
ecived here that Coleridge wrote that 
enduring production known as_ the 
‘“*Hymn before sunrise in the Vale of 
Chamouny.” 

A tinkling bell upon the little stone 
church sent forth at frequent intervals 
its invitation to worshippers, and vil- 
lagers and strangers were constantly 
passing to and from its portals. ‘The 
ever-present wax candles were burning 
all day upon the altar of the little edifice, 
just as they may always be seen in the 
most obscure as well as the most sump- 
tuous Catholic churches. Rude _ paint- 
ings were suspended back of the altar 
and at the sides of the church, and other 
figures upon canvass of Christ, the Holy 
Mother, the apostles, and others who 





PER NOCTEM 
have been canonized by the Papal church. 
The service was in French—the language 
of the Savoyards—and the congregation 
consisted of guides, rustic husbandmen, 
mountaineers from their chalets.the wom- 
en and children of the hamlet, and some 
European and American travellers from 
the three inns of Chamouny. 

To the overwhelming sublimity of that 


mountain valley we bade adieu on the 
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morning of Monday, September 23, and 
proceeded by the vehicle known as the 
char-a-banc, to Sallanches.and thence by 
coach, known as “the diligence,” to Gene- 
ya, reaching that beautifully located city 
at3p.M. It was really a relief to pass 
from the awful grandeur around Cha- 
mouny, and more within the 
‘“*Hotel of the Mountains,” facing the 
blue, dancing, transparent river Rhone. 


be once 





PER NOCTEM AD LUCEM. 


[ISAIAH, L: X.] 


The night is dismal, dreary ; 
There shines no star nor moon. 
I watch and wait, alone, 

And hear the wind’s sad moan, 
With heavy heart and weary— 
O light, O rest, come soon! 


All cheerless came the morning, 
*Mid cold, dark clouds, and rain, 
Each dripping, shivering tree 
Seems comfortless like me, 

Who hoped that with the dawning 
My peace would come again. 


Beneath a sky all glowing 
With golden sunset light, 

I sit in quiet, blest 

With God’s own love and rest; 


Believing now, 


yea knowing, 


He leads to light through night. 
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